Rembau, one of the Nine States: 
its History, Constitution 


and Customs. 


By C. W. C. PARR AND W. H. MACKRAY. 
Of the Federated Malay States Civil Service. 


The compilers of this pamphlet were requested by Mr. 
D. G. Campbell, British Resident of Negri Sembilan, to pre- 
pare à summary of the Rembau Customs relating to land 
tenure, marriage, divorce and inheritance. 


In view of the absence of any sufficient published ac- 
count of Rembau, it was subsequently decided to add to the 
original scheme short historical and constitutional sketches 
of the State. 


The compilers are indebted both for numerous sugges- 
tions, and for information as to the parallel customs of Naning 
to Mr. J. L. Humphreys, Acting District Officer, Alor Gajah; 
and they have to thank Mr. W. L. Conlay, Chief Police 
Office, Negri Sembilan, for much valuable criticism. 
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Chapter I. Rembau considered historically. 


Tradition has summed up the origin and antecedents of 
the people of Rembau in the saying, Gagak itam, Gagak sêmu, 
turun deri bukit berkaki àmpat, bangau puteh datang dari 
laut berképak sayap.” - The black crows and the grey crows 
descended on foot fromm the hills, the white egrets flew over 


. on flapping wings from the sea.” The crows from the hills are 


Aboriginal 
Settlements, 


allegorical of the aboriginal tribes, while the white egrets typify 
the Menangkabau etilen, whose advent is given by local 
authority to the year 1388 A.D. (773rd year of the Hegira). ' 
To intermarriage between these early Sumatran fathers and 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the state, the Rembau Waris tribe 
traces its origin. 

The tale of the meos of Rembau by the “ Crows” is 
contained in threedistinct traditions connected only by the 
extravagant hypotheses of Malay ingenuity. The earliest 
nomadic band was led by Batin Chap, the younger brother of | 
Batin Saribu J ahia, or Séri Bujai, legendary chief of the ab- 
original settlers in Sungei Ujong.” No details have been 
handed down of this first descent from the hills, but its chrono- 
logieal precedence is supported by the fact that upon this tradi- 
tion has been grafted the story of the Dato’ Raja di Gunong 
and the marriage of his spirit-child to Jahia Petra, a prince of 
the royal family of Johor.- This second tradition can only be 
considered as a natural attempt of a false pride to erase the 
blot on the escutcheon of the Rembau Waris descent on the 
female side from the hill-tribes. Later tradition, by identify- 
ing Dato’ Raja di Gunong with Batin Saribu Jahia, destroys 
the whole point of the legend; and whatever its interest. as 
myth or literature, the tale is of little historical value. 

The third and best known tradition relates in great detail 
the settlement in Rembau of Batin Sakudai, also called Benda- 
hara Sakudai. His three daughters To’ Mudik, To’ Méngkudu 


(1) ef. Newbold. British Settlements in Malacca, Vol. IT. p. 77. 


(2) v. Newbold. op. eit. Vol. II. p.376. and Bland, Aturan Sungai 
Eon. J. B. A. 5, Vol SUMI: 
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and To’ Bongkal are accepted as the respective ancestors of the 
Klana Petra, head of the Waris Darat of Sungai Ujong (by 
marriage with a Pesawi man), of the Bendahara of Pahang (by 
marriage with a Saiyid) and of the Waris Jakun of Rembau by 
marriage. with Lela Balang, a Menangkabau man of the Paya 
Bidara tribe. The Sakudai occupation thus forms the link 
between the aboriginal descents and the Muhammadan immigra- 
tion from Sumatra. 

The peaceful character of the Muhammadan settlement 
contrasts strongly with the history of foreign invasion in Perak 
and Selangor, a tale of successful piratical raids. Yet the cus- 
tomary saying’ that “the round isle of Sumatra, and the 
stretch of the Malay lands are encompassed in the expanse of the 
Menangkabau empire,” implies that this occupation of Rembau 
was regarded primarily as an expansion of the empire of Pagar 
Roiong, and accounts for the close adherence of the earliest 
settlers to the polity and customs obtaining in their mother- 
country. The predominant position of the Waris in the 
Rembau constitution, and their claim to be heirs of the soil" 
rest solely on the right of inheritance in the direct female line- 
a custom peculiar to the Adat Pérpateh. 

Sailing up the Rembau river the earliest band of immi- 
grauts planted two settlements in the low country (Tanah 
Sabélah Baroh) at Kota under To’ Lela Balang, and at Padang 
Lékoh under his brother chief, To’ Laut Dalam. 

The second expedition is said to have closely succeeded 
the first, and was led by four chiefs who with their followers 
selected land further away from the Rembau River (Sa-bélah 
Darat) at Batu Hampar, Sungai Laiang, Lubok Rusa and 
Bintongan. The location of these earliest settlements—other- 
wise of little interest—is important as providing the historical 
basis for the precedence, in eustomary ritual and constitutional 
prerogative of the low country over the inland chiefs. 

Numerous settlers under other chiefs followed in the wake 
of these pioneers, and the popularity of the Rembau expedi- 

(1) v. Sayings No. V. 
(2) v Sayings No. XVI. 


R., A, Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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bions finds proof in the formal division of Rembau into the 
Low country and the Inland districts (Tanah Sa-bélah baroh: 
Tanah Sa-bélah Darat.) " A 

This dividing line ran East from Bukit Blakang Parang 
at Ulu Chénong, to Fermatang Gedang in the Bongek swamp, 
thence to Sengki at the junction of the Salah Nama and Séri- 
lémak streams, and to on the Pedas river near Bukit Melintang.” 
To conform to the Sumatran model Rembau still required a 
Lawgiver (Undang) as head of the federated tribes. 

By his marriage with To’ Bongkal, a daughter of the 
Jakun chief Batin Sakudai, To’ Lela Balang begat one son, 
Si Rama. Claiming through his mother, by Menangkabau 
custom, Si Rama became head of the Waris Jakun, the elder 
division of the Waris tribe. In him consequently met the 
claims to supremacy alike of the aborigines and the first 
Menangkabau settlers, and the consent of the Malacca Sultan, 
then resident in Johor, was obtained to the selection of Si Rama 
as Undang in Rembau, with the title of Dato’ Lela Maharaja. 

The Waris Jakun were known thence forward as the Lela 
Maharaja family of the Waris tribe. E 

Previously to the first Rembau expedition To’ Laut Dalam 
had married a Javanese woman, and was therefore unable to 
press for his family any claim through Jakun blood. Yet he 
was jealous of the supremacy of his brother chief's descendants, 
and on further representations to Johor he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an equal recognition for himself with To' Lela Balang, by 
securing the selection of the Undang in alternation from the 
Lela Maharaja family, and the descendants of his eldest 


(1) See sketch map. 

(2) Vide Sketch map. The boundary between Darat and Baroh 
ends at the Pedas stream —for the land west of the Pedas is not tribal 
land but Tanah Waris (v. chap. II 81.) The most Westerly point 
on the Rembau-Sungai Ujong boundary was Kuala Siliau. „The 
present Rembau-Sungai Ujong boundary was fixed by Sir A. Clark 
aiter the destruction of the stockade at Bukit Tisa (Sempang Linggi) 
during the Rembau-Sungai Ujong-Linggi disturbances of 1874. 

(3) Distinet local tradition credits him also with four daughters. 
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daughter' by her marriage with Si Rama. The family of To' 
“Laut was known thenceforward as the Waris Jawa, in allusion 
to the nationality of the first female ancestor. The Jawa 
Undang took the title of Sedia Raja. 

The claim of the Sedia Raja family—the Waris Jawa-— 
to rank as Waris, or heirs to the soil, is strietly invalid, 
aecording to Menangkabau custom, in that the male and 
not the female ancestor was of Sakai blood and though the two 
families are equal in prerogative, the Wasis Jakun hold to this 
day a sentimental precedence over the Warts Jawa. 

The state of Rembau was then constituted as a federation 
of tribes each under one or more tribal chiefs (lembaga) who 
in turn were subject to the Undang. But it is apparent that 
the real power was vested in the Lembaga. No one could 
live in Rembau unattached to a tribe or without increasing by 
his advent the importance of some tribal chief. 

The new settler had no free hand in the choice of his 
tribe. Custom laid down strict rules for the allocation of the 
stranger—the settler from other countries than Menangkabau. 
He had as the saying records ! his alloted place, as a boat is 
moored in the stream. The Jambi man was absorbed into the 
Batu Hampar tribe, the Javanese entered the Reduanda Jawa, 
the Siamese became a member of the Paya Kumboh tribe and 
the Kampar man joined the Suku Tanah Datar. 

Even the later Menangkabau settler who cleared a patch 
of swamp for his padi plantation or a few acres of jungle for 
his coconuts, brought himself, by his choice of locality, into 
relations with the chief of the earliest settlers in that valley. 
The elder chiefs, both in the low country and the inland dis- 
trict, secured for their tribes a sphere of influence. A. settler 
within the definite area, irrespective of the tribe into which he 
was born, ranked as an adherent (anak buah) of the ploneer 
chief. Yet the tribe and not the chief, was the gainer for the 


(1) Tradition fathers 4 daughters on To’ Laut, VIZ ‘Siti AN ah 
Samsiah, Norimah and Melidi. 


(2) v. Sayings No. 1. 
R. A, Soc., No, 56, 1910, 
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new-comer owed no feudal allegiance to the lembaga’s person. 
To this limited extent only did territorial considerations trench 
upon the purely tribal system of Rembau. 

This privilege of the elder chiefs was guaranteed by the 
formation of intertribal leagues in both districts of the state. 
The Baroh district—the district watered by the Rembau 
river—is constituted as two leagues: (I) the league of the Four 
chiefs and (II) the league of the Five tribes. Oi these the 
former only secured any territorial rights to the contracting 
chiefs. The league of the five tribes was a purely political 
organisation. 


I. The league of the Four chiefs (émpat sa-bélah baroh). 
The followers of To’ Lela Balang, himself a member of the 
Sumatran tribe of Batu Hampar, who led the first expedition 
from Menangkabau to Rembau, were drawn from the Batu 
Hampar and Mungkal tribes: while To’ Laut, joint leader of 
the earliest Mohammedan immigration, brought with him as 
his special adherents, members of his own tribe, the Paya 
Kumboh, and of the Tiga Nenek tribe. ) 

After the grant of titles to To’ Lela Balang and To’ Laut 
by the Johor Raja, these two chiefs formed with the chiefs of 
the Mungkal and Tiga Nenek tribes, the league of the 
Four. 

The Four chiefs stand on an axiomatic equality tempered 
by sentiment. To’ Lela Balang and To’ Laut as joint leaders 
of the pioneer immigration, as the respective fathers of the 
male founder of the Warzs Jakun family and of the ultimate 
female ancestor of the Waris Jawa, and as the first Rembau 
chiefs to obtain recognition of titles from the Muhammedan 
Empire of the Peninsula, take precedence over the chiefs of 
the Mungkal and Tiga Nenek tribes. But if sentiment based 
on historical fact knows of elder and younger in the Four, 
constitutional theory and practice ignore such a distinction. 
Individually each of the Four wields independent authority in 
his tribe. Collectively the Four composed—-until the reform 
of 1831 A.D.—the council of lembaga without refence to which 
the Undang was constitutionally unable to deliver judgment 
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in his hall of audience, (balai), or conclude any agreement 
binding on the state. 

The formation of this league guaranteed to the Four 
chiefs their respective spheres of influence in the Lěgong and 
Gadong valleys where they originally settled. It is under 
this contract that the Dato’ Merbangsa, lembaga of the Paya 
Kumboh tribe, counts as his tribes-people the Séri Melenggang 
colonists under Maharaja Sutan, and the few Agam families, 
under Maharaja Jakanda, who settled later at Kampong 
Tanjong and Ampang Berukir in the Légong valley. 

Similarly the Tiga Batu Tribesmen who settled at the 
Kampong known later by the name of their tribe, within the 
sphere (lengkongan) of the Dato’ Bangsa Balang (lembaga of 
the Tiga Nenek tribe) were obliged to acknowledge the supre- 
maey of To' Bangsa Balang, to whom their own chief Lela 
Raja became subservient. 


II. The league of the Five Tribes. The league of the 
Five is a political organisation formed in the time of Dato’ 
Kosil (A.D. 1795-1820) between the chiefs of the five tribes of 
Béduanda, Tanah Datar, Batu Hampar Pétani, Anak Acheh, 
and Anak Malaka, domiciled in the Baroh district. 

The immediate object of the league was the reinforce- 
ment of an expedition despatched by the Dato’ Perba—the 
Béduanda chief—to Naning to avenge an insult inflicted by 
the Mungkal Naning on a Béduanda tribeswoman. 

On the successful issue cf the raid, the chiefs of the five 
tribes, who had no part in the existing league of the Four, 
bound themselves by oaths at Batu Puteh, Chengkau, to ex- 
ercise their constitutional functions as one body, and to tender 
mutual aid “ so long as cranes are white or crows black." 

In the Darat District of Rembau the territorial influence 
obtained by the earliest settlers is seen in the formation of 
three leagues. 


i The league of the Four (émpat sa-bélah darat). 

ii The league of the Five upstream (Bérlima ka-hulu). 
iii The league of the Nine downstream (Bérsémbilan ka-hilir). 
R. A. Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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I. The league of.the Four (émpat sa-bélah darat). 


The league of the Four forms the Darat counterpart of 
the émpat sa-bélah baroh: and was utilised by the Undang 
Dato’ Nganit, in A.D. 1831, to strengthen his council of tribai 
chiefs during the friction with the Séri Menanti Raja. 

The Darat district was opened up by four tribes: the 
Paya Kumboh under To’ Laut Dalam, the Séri Lémak under 
To’ Puteh, the Batu Bélang under To’ Baginda Pétra and the . 
Séri Mélenggang under To’ Budi. The three former chiefs 
settled respectively at the foot of the hills overlooking the 
Sungai Laiang, Lubok Rusa, and Bintongan valleys. To’ 
Budi left the foot hills and founded his settlement in the 
board Batu Hampar valley near Tanjong Séna. 

The spheres of the three chiefs contrasted thus with the 
settlement which To’ Budi founded as the upstream and 
downstream divisions of the Darat district. The terms up- 
stream (ka-hulu) and downstream (ka-kilir) bore reference to 
no one river, but to every stream—the Sungai Lalang, the 
Sépri, the Bintong, the Ayer Hitam—watering the Darat 
district. A line drawn from Bukit Blakang Parang to Batu 
Ménunggu at Sungai Laiang, and thence westwards to Tunggul 
Merbau, Durian Hijau and Tunggul Chachak and on to the 
junction of the Ayer Hitam and Sépri streams formed the 
boundary between the two divisions.’ Upstream (ka-hulu) 
the Paya Kumboh, Séri Lémak, and Batu Bélang were para- 
mount; while To’ Budi enjoyed all the downstream (hilir) 
portion as his sphere of influence. 

The subsequent advent of Tiga Batu tribesmen to Hulu 
Bintongan, and of Tanah Datar settlers to the Lubok Rusa 
valley merely swelled the importance of the Batu Bélang and 
Séri Lémak tribes. But while the Tiga Batu folk with their 
chief, Nang Besar, acquiesced in the supremacy of Dato’ An- 
dika, the Batu Bélang Lembaga, they did not, like the Tanah 
Datar settlers, lose their tribal isolation, but formed under 
To Andika, a separate tribe with a full tribal constitution. 


(1) vide map. 
Jour. Straits Branch 
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II, The league of the Five upstream. (Lima Suku ka- 
hulu). Later immigration added two tribes to the colonists 
of the upstream division of the Darat district. In the time of 
Dato’ Uban—cirea 1645 A.D.—Béduanda Jakun and Batu 
Hampar Bidara colonists from Johor settled in the upper 
valley of the Sépri. The upstream division thus became the 
home of five Darat tribes. Their five chiefs formed the league 
of the Five. The paramount position of the three pioneer 
chiefs was thereby confirmed, but independence was also 
secured to the two lembaga of the later immigration, who by 
settling at Sépri had avoided encroaching on the spheres of 
the three chiefs at Sungai Laiang, Lubok Rusa, and Bintongan. 


III. The league of the Nine downstream (Bérsémbilan 
ka-hilir). 

The downstream division of the Darat district where To’ 
Budi was established, attracted Mungkal settlers from Naning, 
Tanah Datar emigrants from Sumatra, and a branch of the 
Séri Mélenggang Empat Ibu from Sungai Ujong. The formal 
alliance between these tribes and the Séri Mélenggang under 
To’ Budi—known as the league of the Nine—declared the 
darat downstream division to be constituted of three tribes, 
four heads (twa), To’ Mendelika of the Séri Mélenggang Empat 
Ibu, To’ Maharaja Inda of the Tanah Datar, To’ Ngiang of the 
Mungkal, and To’ Dagang of the Séri Mélenggang Menangkabau; 
and one lembaga, chief of the Séri Mélenggang tribe: land 
thus secured the precedence of the pioneer chief. The origin 
of the title by which the league is known—The Nine (Bérsém- 
bilan)—is stated by Hervey’ to be “that they (sic) descended 
from nine mothers in the three sukus—four in the Séri 
Mélenggang, three in the Mungkal and two in the Tanah 
Datar.” This theory does not tally with established facts. 
There are not three but two main families (pérut) in the tribe 
" Mungkal Darat.” 

(1) The present lembaga of the Seri Melengeang tribe Darat is not 
descended from To’ Budi but is of the Empat .bu branch of the Tribe. 
(2)-vide J. R. A.S. S. B. vol. XIII. Jure: 1884. 
(3) vide appendix IV. Sub item Darat. 
BERTAS, No. 56, I910. 
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Local tradition aseribes the title of the Nine to the des- 
pateh by the chiefs of the Darat Sa-bélah Hilir of a force 
commanded by nine chiefs’ to the aid of the Dato’ Klana 
Kawal during the Rawa invasion of Sungai Ujong in 1820 
A.D.: but this expedition would appear long subsequent to 
the formation of the league. 

Against this consolidation of tribal power, extra-tribal in- 
stitutions could make no headway. The Shah-Bandar—a Waris 
chief of early Johor creation—soon lost, if indeed he ever 
possessed in Rembau, the extensive privileges enjoyed by his 
counterpart in the state of Sungai Ujong as head of the Warts- 
di-Ayer. The very rights of the office of Penghulu Dagang, 
once held by a chief of the Séri Mélenggang Menangkabau, 
tribe (Sa’ bélah Darat) are a matter of conjecture, and the 
title exists only in the lively recollection of his descendants, 
whom the supremacy of the tribes has reduced to the rank of 
Penglima, and whose grand heritage has shrunk to the sinecure 
of chief executioner. 

Thus far, attention has been confined to the internal 
politics of Rembau, but from a very early date the Rembau 
federation of tribes formed one state within the old Sakai con- 
federacy of the Negri Sembilan, under the Suzerainty of Johor. . 

The members of this confederacy are stated by Newbold, 
in his work on “ The British Settlements in Malacca,” to have 
been: Sungai Ujong, Rembau, Johol, Jelebu, Segamat, Naning, 
Klang, Ulu Pahang and Jelas. 

The inclusion of the two last states in the list has long 
been the subject of criticism. It is argued that Jélai (in Pa- 
hang), and Ulu Pahang are separated by too vast a distance 
from the other seven states to have ever formed integral parts 
of the confederacy. Again the limits of Klang as a member of 
the Negri Sembilan have long been in dispute. 

To solve the difficulty in regard to Jélai it has been 


(1) From To’ Mendelika, (1) Juan Pahlawan, (2) Genta di-awan ; 
From To’ Ngilang, (3) Raja Limada, (4) Raja Nang Seti, m Panglim g 
Dalam ; From To’ Maharaja Inda, (6) Genta di Langit, ( 7) Memprana 
Seti, (8) Panglima Jahia; From To’ Dagang, (9) Dangle Bongsu. 
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suggested that the reference is not to the Jélai in Pahang, but 
to the tiny state of Inas (or Jélai) adjoining Séri Menanti. 
This theory as failing to recognise that Inas is merely a part 
of the State of Johol, was discredited by Hervey in his paper 
on Rembau:* nor does the suggestion account ‘for the title of 
the Jelai Undang, Maharaja Perba, still held by the chief of 
Jelai, Pahang. 

The Hon. Martin Lister took another route out of the 
difficulty. In his paper on “The Constitution of the Negri 
Sembilan,” * while retaining Jelai Pahang, he substituted Pa- 
sir Besar, a district of Muar, Johor, for Ulu Pahang. 

The retention of Jélai he justified by a theory, which was 
rather hinted at than definitely formulated in his paper. By 
discarding a chronological arrangement of events, and omit- 
ting to record the Johor suzerainty over the Negri Sembilan 
confederacy, he led his readers to infer that the “Sakai con- 
federacy " preceded the advent of Mohammedan settlers in the 
up-country districts of the Peninsula. He laid great emphasis 
“on the Batin origin common to the nine members of the con- 
federacy, and thence inferred that the inclusion of Jélai was 
due to the original opening up of that state by the Batin. 

His theory may be thus stated:—That only Batin 
(aborigines) inhabited the up-country districts of the peninsula, 
at the time the confederacy was formed; that all the nine 
members were of Batin origin; that the State of Jélai was of 
Batin origin; that therefore i& was a member of the con- 
federacy. 

While reserving the chronological point raised by this 
theory for later consideration, it may be remarked that the 
exclusion of Ulu Pahang from the confederacy, except on the 
ground that no one lived in Ulu Pahang at the time the 
confederacy was formed, is inexplicable on this theory. 
Tradition relates that Batin Sakudai settled in Pahang—-a bald 

statement that does not point to Jélai as the site of the settle- 


(1) vide J.R A.S , S.B. Vol. XIII, p. 245, June 1864. 
(ie TK AS S.B. Vol. XIX, p. 38, (18837). 
R.A. Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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ment, rather than to any other inland district of Pahang. Again, 
the constitution of none of the nine states shows that the Ba- 
tin element, however great its internal importance, as in Johol 
and Sungai Ujong, received any consideration from Johor. 
The title of Undang, granted to the supreme Chief in each 
“ State, was held not by the Batin but by à Mohammedan settler ; 
and Johor dealt only with the Undang. 

“But the theory is also open to chronological objection. 
“At the time of loss of Malacca to Albuquerque (1511 A.D.) the 
. Mohammedan Empire of Malacea had no rival in the Peninsula 
other than the Siamese Kingdom. Hence the exclusion’ of 
Perak from a confederacy of inland states of the Peninsula 
subject to Johor at once attracts attention. Now Perak pass- — 
ed by conquest under the sway of Achih in 1530 A.D. in the 
reign of Mansur Shah, the last of the Johor (Malacca) Raja on 
the Perak throne. The confederacy therefore was formed sub- 
sequently to 1530 A.D. 

Again, the formation of the confederacy ; involved the gu 
of the title of Undang to the paramount Chief in each contract- 
ing state. Rembau tradition relates that the office of Undang 
has existed for some 360 years prior to the eleetion of the 
living holder in 1905 A.D. The date of the formation of the 
confederacy may therefore be given to the 8rd or 4th decade 
of the 16th century A.D. 

This date disproves the first assumption ofLister’s theory. 
But the question ofthe inclusion of Jelai and Ulu Pahang in the 
Negri Sembilan confederacy under Johor is strictly a geograph- 
ical problem; and would appear to have arisen from a con- 
fusion between the present content of the geographical terms 
Ulu Pahang and Johor, and their meaning in the first half 
of the 16th. century A.D. 

In 1540 A.D., Johor nominally included, with the excep- 
tion of the European Settlement at Malacca, the whole penin- 
. sula South of Kemaman on the East and the Bernam river on 
. the West. As late as 1785 A.D., the fugitive Johor Radja, 
Mahmud Raiat Shah, in his appeal to Captain Light, Resident 
at Penang, styled himself ‘the possessor of the royal thrones . 
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of Johor and Pahang, and all the districts subordinate thereto.’ 

The Negri Sembilan as constituted under Johor was a 
confederacy of all the inland states of Sakai origin in the Pen- 
insula South of Kemaman ard the Bernam river accessible to 
one: another but removed by distance from the immediate 
control of the Johor Raja. 

In 1540 A.D., Ulu Pahang must necessarily mean that tract 
watered by the Pahang river at the utmost point or the river 
of Johor influence. The up-stream limit of the Pahang river 
to-day is situated at Kuala Temběling. It was probably so in 
the 16th century. At Kuala Temběling, the Pahang river ceases 
to exist and becomes on the left the Tembéling, and on the right 
the Jélai. This was probably the case also in the 16th cen- 
tury. The tract immediately below Kuala Tembéling, which 
may be taken to be the Ulu Pahang of the 16th century, is 
easily accessible from the States of Johol, of Jelebu and from 
Ulu Segamat. To this district of Ulu Pahang, Jélai is the 
immediate up-stream neighbour on the broad Pahang waters. 

It is clear from his account. of the Journey of Mr. Grey 
to Ulu Pahang in 1897 A.D.” that Ulu Pahang did not mean 
to Newbold, the area at present included in the administrative 
district of Ulu Pahang. The route taken by Mr. Grey through 
Rembau and Jempol down the Séréting and Béra rivers to their 
junction with the Pahang river, lay wholly outside the modern 
Ulu Pahang, but would traverse the 16th century state of 
Ulu Pahang. The remark with which Newbold introduces 
his description of Johol,” “Johol is bounded on the North by 
Ulu Pahang,” is only true of Ulu Pahang in the suggested 
16th century definition of that term. 

The inclusion of Klang in the confederacy of the Negri 
Sembilan under Johor has never been questioned; but the 
extent of the 16th century state of Klang is conjectural. 


(1) v. Newbold. op. cit. Vol. II; p. 48. 
(2) v. Newbold op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 135-6. 
(3) v. Newbold op: eit. Vol. II, p. 138. 
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Certainly Klang eannot be identified with the modern state of 
Sélangor. The Negri Sembilan under Johor was a confeder- 
ation of inland states and the coast line of modern Sélangor was 
opened up by Bugis invaders who founded the Bugis line of 
Selangor Raja. (Cirea 1715 A.D.) Native tradition quoted 
by Newbold,’ gives the right bank of the Klang river to 
the Malays, the ieft to the Jakun, and the coast to the Bugis. 
The sphere of influence of the Orang Kaia Kechil, the Undang 
of Klang, was confined under the Mohammedan Sultanate of 
Selangor, according to the same authority, to the upper reaches 
of the Klang river. Klang then as a state in the “ Sakai 
confederacy " of the Negri Sembilan probably included only 
the Sakai and Mohammedan settlements radiating from the 
hulu of the Klang river. 

The supremacy of the Johor Raja over the confederacy 
finds only spasmodie expression in history and tradition. 
Yet the internal polities of Rembau provide one striking, if 
solitary, instance of the deference of the Rembau Chiefs to 
direct orders from Johor. 

Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah, profiting indireetly by the fall 
of the Achinese Empire in 1637 A.D., and directly by the 
aid of the Dutch, brought the influence of Johor in the penin- 
sula to its greatest height in the latter half of the 17th 
century. The contemporary Undang in Rembau was To’ 
Uban (Cirea 1645-1691), the fifth in the list of Rembau Un- 
dang, a Waris Jakun. 

Now the three immediate successors of To’ Uban all 
belonged to the family Warts Jawa, Sedia Raja and the rule 
ofthe alternation of families (giliran pérut), governing the 
appointment of the Undang, was suspended at the elections 
of the 7th and 8th Undang. 

This breach of constitutional practice is the more re- 
markable that even during the late 18th and early 19th cen- 


(1) v. Maxwell, The Ruling family in Selangor. J.R.A.S., S. B. 
Vol. XXII, p. 322. j 
(2) v. Newbold op. eit. Vol. II, pp. 27-30. 
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turies when might was the determining faetor in the election 
of the Undang, the alternation of families was rigidly observed. 
Native tradition throws the direct responsibility for this inter- 
ference with the Rembau constitution on the Johor Raja. 
By refusing to allow his daughter to enter the household of a 
Johor prince, To’ Uban drew down upon his family—the 
Waris Jakun—sentence of disqualification for the office of 
.Undang. Respect for the authority of Johor was sufficiently 
strong in Rembau to ensure compliance with this arbitrary 
order for at least forty years. To’ Sabut (or Suboh) the 8th 
Undang held office for some forty years and not until 1750 
A.D.,—when the Malay Sultan of Johor was merely a Bugis 
nominee,—did a Waris Jakun again hold the office of Undang 
in Rembau. 

The institutions, if any, whereby Johor sought to main- 
tain her control over the confederacy in its earlier years, are 
conjectural, and have left no trace in the constitution of 
Rembau. Tradition tells of a resident ambassador appointed 
by Johor, with the title of Dato Ganti Maharaja, —an official 
with whom the chief of the Anak Malaka tribe in Rembau, 
who bears at the present day the same title, traces kinship; 
but no event is recorded displaying the exercise of this am- 
bassadorial authority. 

Only when the Dutch Company, in securing its purely 
commercial existence, came into contact with the Johor de- 
pendencies of Rembau, Naning, Sungei Ujong, and Klang, is 
historical evidence obtainable as to the methods of Johor con- 
trol over the confederacy. In 1646 A.D., shortly after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from Malacca, the Dutch conclud- 
ed a friendly and commercial pact with the Rembau Chiefs, 
whose possession of the territory of Simpang Linggi, at the 
junetion of the Rembau and Linggi Rivers, gave them control 
over the sole waterway for the export of tin from Jelebu and 
Sungei Ujong. This pact finds a parallel in the Dutch trea- 
ties of 1650, and 1655 A.D., with the Sultan of Perak, and 
was the first of several agreements culminating in the treaty 
of 1759 A.D., with Rembau and Klang. That treaty conclud- 
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ed by Cremer and Veerbrugge on behalf of the Dutch Govern- 
or, secured to the Dutch the monopoly of the tin-buying 
trade at Linggi. 

The correspondence which preceded the ratification of 
that treaty, and is still preserved in the Dutch records at 
Malacca, throws considerable light on the methods of Johor 
rule in the two contracting states. The preliminary negotia- 
tions for the treaty of 1759 were conducted, on behalf of 
Rembau, by one Raja Adil, who lived at Pedas in the Darat 
district of Rembau, and by the Undang, or, as the letters style 
him, the Penghulu. 

The Dutch letters record that on 29th September 1757, 
Raja Adil and the Undang of Rembau, together with the 
Penghulu of Klang and one Raja Lela as representatives of 
Klang, visited Malacca, but returned without effecting any- 
thing, on the ground that they “ had no power.” 

From the same correspondence it is to be inferred that 
the authority of the Johor representative at Pedas did not 
extend to the neighbouring state of Klang. 

But the system of resident Rajas failed to guarantee the 
control of Johor over the confederacy. About the year 1770 
A.D., four states, Sungai Ujong, Rembau, Johol and Ulu 
Muar—the last originally but a part of Johol,—revolted. The 
causes of this revolt are obscure. 

Sungai Ujong tradition’ denies that there was a war. 
It tells of a peaceful renunciation by Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah 
in favour of the Menangkabau Sultan, of suzerain rights 
over the following four states of the confederacy—Jelebu, 
Sungai Ujong, Johol and Naning. 

This tale presents many difficulties. The reference can- 
not be to Abdul Jalil Shah III, for his defeat by Daing Perani 
in 1722 A.D., opened the way to Bugis ascendancy in Johor ; 
and the advent of the Menangkabau Raja admittedly fore- 
shadowed the decline of the Bugis influence in the confeder- 
acy. Again, that Abdul Jalil Shah IV—known also as Ahmat 


(1) vide Bland. 
XXVIII. Aug. 1895. 


Aturan Sungai Ujong. J. R. A. S., S. B. vol 
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Raiat Shah—an infant puppet placed by the Bugis on the 
Johor throne, (Cirea 1665, A.D.), under the regency of Daing 
Kamboja—could effect such a partition of his empire, is equal- 
ly incredible. Nor does Jelebu tradition” which tells of a 
secession of Jelebu, Sungai Ujong, Johol, and Rembau cor- 
roborate the story. 


Rembau tradition knows only of a war, known as tlie first. 


Rawa war, (Prang Rawa), not of its causes. But an appeal 
from the Dato' Naning to the Dutch for arms—a request 
that was answered only by advice to remain neutral—implies 
that a sense of danger from the Bugis was rife in a portion, 
at least, of the confederacy. 

The historical importance of the revolt lies in the resort 
of the four revolting states to the Menangkabau Sultan of 
Pagar Roiong. Daing Kamboja who neither received, nor 
could have expected Dutch aid, was defeated and retired to 
Rhio in 1773 A.D. From that date Johor ceased to con- 
trol the polities of the Negri Sembilan. Although the Rem- 
bau Undang sent a contingent to aid Raja Haji, in his attack 
on Malacea in 1784 A.D., all ties with Johor were severed. 
Rembau had no longer her Raja in Johor (berraja ka-Johor.) 

The advent of Raja Meléwar, as being the first deputed 
suzerain from Pagar Roiong, is naturally beset with divers 
traditional embellishments. 

The adventures of the delegates from the four states to 
Sumatra, their stay at Siak, their deception by Raja Kabib, 
and their triumphant return with the apostolic prince, to 
whom even ocean paid her tribute—two richly chased cannon, 
heaved up from the depths by a colossal wave—form a favour- 
ite theme of local chroniclers. 

After his installation at Penajis in 1773 A.D., as suzer- 
ain over the four allied states, under the title of Yang di Per- 
tuan Besar, Raja Meléwar took up his residence at Sri Me- 
nanti in the State of Ulu Muar. The system of a resident Raja 


(1) vide J.R. A. S.S. D. vol. XIV, p. 337. Jelebu by H. A. O’Brien. 
(2) v. Appendix I, Saying IV. 
R. A. Soc. No. 56, 1910, 
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was thus adopted by the Menangkabau Sultan as the basis of 
his rule in the perinsula. 

It is worthy of remark that the Menangkabau suzerainty 
was exercised over an alliance of four States only. There was 
no suggestion at this date of a “ Negri Sembilan " (nine 
States) for Naning had fallen under Dutch influence, and 
the other 4 states of the Sakai Confederacy did not revolt. 
Jelebu obtained an independent charter from Sultan Mah- 
mud Shah, a confession of weakness on the part of Johor; 
Klang left the confederacy to fall under the sway of The Bu- 
gis Chiefs of Selangor, while their geographical position merged 
Ulu Pahang, Jelai and Segamat in the respective kingdoms of 
Pahang and Muar. 

The decadence of the Johor Sultanate after the withdraw- 
al of the Bugis from Rhio in 1785, the lack of a forward policy 
in the Dutch administration, preoccupied with the competition 
of the English East India Company, relaxed the tie uniting 
the 4 contracting States. Although Raja Meléwar on his death 


was replaced by Raja Adil, another deputed prince from Me- 


nangkabau, and he again in 1795 A.D., by Raja Itam, Rembau 
tradition records no act of interference in Rembau politics by 


the Menangkabau suzerain in the 18th century. 


In 1795 A.D., the British on taking possession of Ma- 
lacca concluded a commercial and friendly pact with Rembau, 
as a separate state. The document does not mention either 
the Yang di Pertuan or any of the 3 other States of the con- 


federacy. 


At that time To’ Pekak was Undang in Rembau, but as 


-he was unable, through infirmity, to make the journey to Ma- 


lacca, he appointed Kosil a waris chief, as his deputy. On 


-his return from Malacca, Kosil refused to lay aside his dele- 


gated power, and succeeded by force of arms in securing the 


-deposition of To’ Pekak, and his own installation as Undang. 


The Raja-at Sri: Menanti made no sign, and his apparent in- 

difference to the personality of the Undang contrasts strongly 

with the action of the Johor suzerain in the time of, To’ Uban. 
(1) v. O'Brien Jelebu, J.R.A.S. XIV. p. 337, Dec. 1884. 
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Within ten years Rembau had demanded and again obtain- 
ed, with the assent of the three other Law givers, (Undang), 
a resident Raja. In 1800-5 Raja Hasil son of the 2nd Yang 
de Pertuan Besar was installed as Yang di Pertuan Muda 
at Bandar. In 1812 Raja Haji, a son of the Yam Tuan Muda 
eloped with the daughter of To' Bogok then Undang, and on 
war ensuing between Rembau and Raja Hasil, the Undang 
secured as allies the Dato’ Linggi’ and Raja Ali, stepson 
of the 3rd Yam Tuan Besar and a noted freelance. The combin- 
ation proved too strong for the Yam Tuan, and on the defeat 
of Raja Hasil, Raja Ali in 1815, intrigued himself into the 
position of Yam Tuan Muda. 

In 1819, after the recession of the British from Malacca, 
the Dutch Company protected its trading interests by con- 
cluding a commercial agreement with Raja Ali, the Undang, 
and the four great tribal chiefs, who were styled the adminis- 
trators of the kingdom of Rembau; but who, sincerely or other- 
wise, admitted themselves to “lie under the protection of 
the supreme Government of Netherlands India." The Yang 
di Per Tuan Besar, Lenggang Laut—was not a signatory and is 
not mentioned throughout the treaty. 

Two years of intrigue followed the death of Raja Leng- 
gang Laut in A.D., 1824. His successor from Menangkabau, 
Raja Laboh, was installed at Penajis in 1826, but the con- 
federate states were at war within 3 years. Rembau -was in- 
vaded by the Yang di Per Tuan Besar, and the 3 Undang, while 
To' Klana Kawal of Sungai Ujong brought with him the Linggi 
chief To’ Muda Katas' and a large Rawa following. Cer- 
tain of the Rembau (Sri Melenggang) chiefs supported the 
invaders, but the excesses of Raja Krejan, a Bugis captain, split 
up the allies camp and after three years of desultory skirmis- 
hing the expedition retreated, leaving the local rebels to pay the 
penalty of their treachery by the loss of their rank as lembaga. 

(1) The Dato Lirggi was chief of a Bugis Settlement founded at 
Linggi circa 1780 A.D. 


(2) Sueceeded Dato tates Ahman with the new title of To’ 
Muda Linggi 1824 A.D. 


(3) Dato Dagang, To' Mengkota, cf. Chap. II, Sub lembaga. 
R, A. Soc., No. 56. 1910. 
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In 1832, Raja Laboh, the last of the deputed princes, 
was driven out of the country and fled to Sumatra. A year 
before, his official existence had been ignored by the Supreme 
Government of British India, though his presence in Malacca 
was recognised, in concluding an agreement with Raja Ali, 
the Undang, (To' Nganit)' and the Four chiefs, acknow- 
ledging them as “ governing the country of Rembau and its 
dependencies " and in treating with the authorities of Rembau 
and its dependencies as an independent state. 

Early in 1832 the British authorities in Malaeca ratified 
the agreement of 1831 by a formal treaty between “the. 
English Government and the Rembau Chiefs asa Government 
of itself excluding all others." 

Considerable importance attaches to this document his- 
torically. For Rembau Raja Ali made his mark, the seal of 
Saiyid Shaban was affixed, and there also signed the Undang - 
Lela Maharaja ‘To’ Nganit), and Ezght heads of tribes. In 
January 1832 then it is clear that Raja Ali, in the absence of 
any royal rival, posed as Yam Tuan Besar, and had fcreed 
from Rembau some measure of recognition for the claim of 
his son-in-law (Saiyid Shaban) as Yang di Per Tuan Muda. 

These claims were bitterly opposed in Rembau as the 
descent of Saiyid Shaban entirely failed to justify his preten- 
sions. He was not of royal blood, and although the daughter 
of Raja Ali was guilty of no morganatic aliance in wedding a 
descendant of the Prophet, she could not by her marriage 
confer on her husband the right to equal rank with a Raja. 

The signatures of the Hight Tribal chiefs point to, and 
date, an important constitutional reform. The admission of 
the four great “ darat” chiefs to the council of Lembaga, in 
whom vested the ultimate power in Rembau, marks an 
advance in the consolidation of the state. 


(1) Newbold op. eit. Vol. 1I, p. 132, spells this chiefs name 
Rennie ! 

(2) He was the son of an Arab Saiyid Ibrahim by his concubine 
Sri Kamis a Malay slave girl belonging to Zainudin capitan Malaiu 
in Malacca v. Newbold Vol. II, p. 131. 
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In September of the same year Raja Ali was duly instal- 
led as Yang di Per Tuan besar, and secured for Saiyid Shaban, 
who had won his way into the good graces of the Malacca 
authorities,’ reluctant recognition as Yam Tuan Muda of 
Rembau. No sooner, however, had Raja Ali retired to Sri 
. Menanti than blood ties involved Rembau in a feud of the 
Linggi chiefs.” A bribe induced To’ Nganit to change sides 
and oppnse his former ally, Nakhoda Lobah, who was sup- 
ported by both Raja Ali and the Yam Tuan Muda. Then as 
the local chronicler records, “there came this thought to 
Dato’ Nganit, fighting cocks with fighting cocks and quails 
with quails,” and he too invoked a royal ally—Tungku Radin 
of Sri Menanti? In 1834 Raja Ali fled before this alliance, 
“while his son-in-law retired to Tampin, the District Of Rembau 
assigned him in 1832 for his maintenance." 

In 1884, Tungku Radin was elected Yang di Per Tuan 
Besar at Sri Menanti: but at his death, Rembau held aloof 
from the war of suecession provoked by a son of Tungku 
Béringin, and with the lapse of the Office of Yam Tuan Muda, 
her polities were relieved of the Rajas' influence until the era 
of British protection. ! 

If undue importance appears to have been accorded to 
the details of these petty wars and raids, their record at least 
refutes the accepted contention, that the existence of 
suzerain at Sri Menanti spelt peace in the confederacy. A 
-common danger (from the Bugis) gave birth to the Menang- 


(1) In 1832, he was rewarded for his action in the Naning war 
with a freehold plot of land in Malacca town. 

(2) Linggi is bermak kapada Rembau, berbapa kapada Sungai 
Ujong. This war originated in a dispute between To’ Muda Katas 
and a chief named Nakhoda Lobah. 

(3) Sen of Yang di Per Tuan Besar Lenggang Laut. 

(4) Raja Ali fled to Lukut, and thence to his son-in-law at Tam- 
pin. He died at Keru 1850 A.D. 

(5) Saiyid Shaban died at Tampin 1871 A.D. His son Saiyid 
Hamid (Ob. 1894) never succeeded in establishing his claims to the 
position of Yam Tuan Muda Rembau. 

(6) vid. Lister. Malay Law in the Negri Sembilan, J.R.A.S. 
Vol. XXII, Dec. 1890, pp. 307.8. 
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kabau confederacy of four States, and the need for a common 
leader sanctioned the Raja. Remove the danger, let export 
trade over a single water-way pit the interests of one state 
against another and all elements of dissolution are to hand. 
But these divisions brought no “rule” to the suzerain. The 
Prang Rawa he fostered in 1815 resulted only in the consolid- 
ation of the waris Rembau by the introduetion of the equal 
dividend to the Eight kampongs:' and the essay of Tungku 
Radin i in weakening the Undang by the creation of the Raja 
di Raja” ignored the axiom that not the waris but the lem- 
baga are the constitutional enemies of the Undang. 

As the position of Undang Rembau, which in early years 
presented few attractions, became, with the growth and 
development of the state, a prize worth winning, claimants to 
office multiplied. 

In the later years of his Undangship To' Nganit's posi- 
tion was challenged unsuccessfully by Pakat, a Mentri of the 
Jawa waris;° and on the death of To’ Akhir in 1871, some 
months elapsed before To’ Haji Sahil proved victorious over 
Haji Mustapha, a wares of kampong Gadong, whose claims 
were strongly supported by Haji Abdul Karim, chief of the 
Tiga Nenek tribe. 

These internal dissensions so strengthened the tribal 
chiefs at the expense of the Undang that in 1877 Dato’ Haji 
Sahil attempted to entrench his position by a foreign alliance: 
and concluded an abortive agreement with Johor acknowledg- 
ing Sultan Abu-Bakar then on a visit to Rembau, as his 
suzerain. His inability to obtain the consent or signatures of 
the Eight tribal chiefs to this contract is fatal to its validity. 

His subsequent policy of promoting raids on Tampin, as 
a sop to Cerberus, failed to satisfy the Lembaga, and as re- 
course to Sri Menanti, shaken by a recent invasion of the 
Dato’ Klana of Sungai Ujong, was impracticable, Haji Sahil 


(1) v. chap. II, $ 5 Sub Giliran Kechil. 

(2) v. chap. II, 8 1 Sub Waris Gédang. 

(3) v. Newbold, op. cit. Vol BE, Op: 133, for an early (1532) re- 
ference to this man. 
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had no option but to acquiesce in British intervention as the: 


inevitable remedy for this “ plague of wars." 

In 1883 the Eight chiefs proceeded to Malacca, laid their 
eomplaints before Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld, Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, and with his assent deposed Haji 
Sahil, electing as his successor Sérun bin Sidin, a waris 
kampong Tengah." 

The ensuing treaty signed on 31st March 1883,’ 
secured to Rembau the right of referring questions affecting the 
peace of the state to the Governor of the Straits Settlements— 
and paved the way for the agreement of 17th September, 1887, 
whereby the Undang and chiefs surrendered the administra- 
tion of Rembau to H. E.’s officers in consideration of receiving 
one third of the total yearly revenues of the state. 

To facilitate administration, the chiefs of Rembau, Johol 
and Sri Menanti with their dependencies agreed in 1889 to 
form a confederation “to be called the Negri Sembilan ” and 
formally asked for a British Resident. 

Except in name, this Federation bears little resemblance 
to the Sakai confederacy of Nine States under Johor. The 
tale of nine was completed only by the inclusion as separate 
States of the tributary districts of Inas, Jempol, Gunong Pasir, 
and Terachi. The nine contracting chiefs stood on no com- 
mon basis of influence or independence, and pledged their 

loyalty to no one overlord. This Federation lasted only 6 years. 

The amalgamation of Sungei Ujong and Jelebu, under 
British protection, with the “Negri Sembilan, Old"? was 


(1) Ob. 29.1.1905. Haji Sulong bin Miok a Waris Gadong was 
after reference to Singapore elected, and installed as his successor on 
30.5.1905. 

(2) This Treaty is interesting as marking the cession of the Tam- 
pin district, viz the valleys of Kéru, Tebong and Tampin—to the 
descendants of Yam Tuan Muda Saiyid Shaban as their sphere of 
influence. The Treaty was signed by Saiyid Hamid a ‘Ruler of 
Tampin.” 

(3) This peculiar term has been retained in the text on account 
of its use in collection of Negri Sembilan laws and Gazette to describe 
the federation created by the Treaty of 1889. 
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ratified in an agreement with the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements signed on 8th August 1895, which saw the birth 
of yet another " Negri Sembilan ” confederacy, composed of 
siz States, Sri Menanti, Johol, Rembau, Sungai Ujong, Jelebu, 
Tampin,—no literal meaning attaching to the style of the con- 
federacy. 

By clause 3 “authorising no chief to exercise any other 
power or authority in respect of any state than that which he 
now possesses ” the agreement confirmed the political independ- 
ence, under British protection, of the contracting chiefs. 

In 1898 the four Undang of Jelebu, Sungei Ujong, Rembau, 
and Johol signed a declaration admitting the nominal suzerainty 
of the Sri Menanti chief over the '95 confederacy. The 
Yam Tuan Besar of Sri Menanti became Yang di Pertuan Negri 
Sembilan and was thereby constituted arbitrator in any dis- 
pute between the several Undang, but obtained no powerof inter- 
vention in the internal politics of any of the contracting States. 

By the specific inclusion of Inas, Gunong Pasir and 
Terachi the '98 agreement gave a semblance of reality to the 
style “Negri Sembilan.” The revival of the Negri Sembilan, 
by the agreement of 98, did not affect Rembau relations to 
the British protectorate as defined in the Treaty of 1883 A.D. 
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Chapter II. 
Section 1, “The Tribes," (Suku). 


The Federation known as the state of Rembau comprises 
twelve tribes. Each of these tribes forms theoretically a 
separate entity, the members of which owe no allegiance to 
any extra-tribal chief other than the Undang. 

The government of a tribe is vested in 
(i) The officers i in the tribe (Orang bésar) ;— 

(ii) The " Elder” (ibu bapa), whose authority is normally co- 
extensive with one of the original families of the tribe. 

(iii) The tribal Chief (lémbaga)—to whom the elders are res- 
ponsible. 


The division of Rembau into the low country (baroh), and 
inland (darat) districts, (vide chapter I, p. 4) implied a cor- 
responding divorce between the «different settlements of in- 
dividual tribes on either side of the boundary. A darat 
tribal Chief has no authority in the baroh settlement of his 
own tribe, nor a baroh chief in the darat district. But the 
partition of the darat distriet (vide Chapter I, p. 9) into the 
upstream (hulu) and downstream (hilir) divisions implies no 
such divorce between tribal settlements of one tribe in either 
division of the darat district. 

The twelve tribes resident in Rembau bear the following 
names :— 


1. Béduanda or Waris, 7. Séri Lémak. 
2. Batu Hampar, 8. Batu Bélang. 
3. Paya Kumboh, 9. Tanah Datar. 
4. Mungkal (Mungkar), 10. Anak Acheh. 
5. Tiga Nenek, 11. Anak Malaka. 
6. Séri Mélenggang, - 12. Tiga Batu. 


Identical in constitution and government the twelve 
tribes are not only differentiated by various degrees of pre- 
cedence, as shewn in the relative importance of the tribal chiefs 
(vide appendix IV), but are interrelated by ties of blood, or 
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the bonds of specific alliances, arising from the geographical dis- 
tribution of tribal settlements, or danger to a common interest. 

The historical consideration of the tribal settlements has 
already dealt with the geographical alliances of (i) the four 
baroh chiefs (ii) the four darat chiefs (iii) the 5 upstream in 
the darat district and (iv) the league of the 3 darat tribes 
downstream ; while (v) the league of the 5 Baroh tribes has 
been shown to have a political rather than a geographical origin. 

But the formation of these five leagues, while limiting 
the independent action of the contracting chiefs, did not affect 
the constitution of the tribe, iis form of government or the 
inherited rights (pésaka) of the tribesfolk. 

Those rights flowed from the theoretical independence of 
each tribe and the tribal customs provide the means for their 
preservation.” 

Permanent unc in Rembau necessitated entrance 
into some one of the twelve tribes of the federation. But in- 
clusion in a tribe, while entailing obligations does not confer 
full tribal rights. Only a full member of a tribe is eligible for 
election to the post of ibu-bapa or lémbaga, or can demand 
the higher marriage fee obtaining in certain of the elder tribes. 
Full membership depends on the ability of a claimant to trace 
his descent back to the founder of one of the original families 
(pérut.”) Thus the tribe Paya Kumboh (Baroh) has adherents 
living at Gadong, at Batang N yamor, and at Sémérbok, none of 
whom are eligible to hold the office of To' Merbangsa, the 
tribal chief, for their ancestors came from the upeountry 
settlement of Sungei Laiang, and their marriage fee is but 50 
rupiah instead of the statutory 90 of the baroh branch. 

The tribes then form close corporations,” the members 
of which are bound together by a common interest. Hence 
the sayings compare the tribesfolk to a bunch of sireh leaves— 
a cluster of coconuts and a mess of curried meat.* 

(1) vide Saying XV. app. I. (2) vide Saying XXX. app. I. 

(3) Each tribe is à separate corporation : should the tribe have 
distinct boroh and darat settlements then it would form not one, 
but two co: 'poratione, 

(4) vide Saying XXXIII. app. I. 
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These corporations may accept additions to their num- 
bers, but with the sole end of thereby enhancing the value of 
tribal property. All customary rules relating to the sale or 
mortgage of property, or to division of property on divorce or 
death, tend to conserve the property in the tribes. Death is 
regarded by the custom as a diminution of tribal wealth. 
Hence, in the case of murder an equivalent return was exact- 
ed from the murderer’s tribe: not the death of the murderer 
but the transfer of the slayer's blood relation to the tribe of 
the slain. The murderer cannot make restitution in person 
—his trzbe must make good the damage inflicted. Hence his 
son—who cannot be a member of his father’s tribe —is exempt, 
and his nephew” suffers vicariously. 

Adoption of a child is subject to the consent not only of 
the maternal relations waris of the adopted, but to the per- 
mission of his /émbaga and involves complete severance from 
the tribe of the child's birth." 

Every marriage, under the exogamie custom, brings a 
new male adherent to the tribe, for the married man belongs 
to the place of his marriage. Marriage is regarded not sole- 
ly as a contract between individuals but rather is a circum- 
stance fraught with gain or loss to the tribe. Were the indi- 
viduals taken as the unit, not her chief, nor her uncles and 
cousins, but the lady herself, who has fallen victim to a sabine 
marriage, would profit by the penalties custom exacts from 
her mother-in-law.? 

This strict eonservation of tribal possessions is based on 
the fietion by which all real property is held to have been 
&cquired in the eleven immigrant tribes by purchase. In 
other states of the Negri Sembilan Federation the Batin—or 


(1) vide Sayings XXXIV and XXXV. app. I. 
(2) A member of the waris tribe is ineligible for adoption, how- 
ever, iuto any other tribe. 


(3) vide Saying XXXIX. app. I. 
(4) v. Saying II, app. I. 
(5) vide chap. III, sub irregular marriages, 
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aboriginal chiefs, were the theoretical landlords and sold out 
their interest to the immigrants. The method of that ficti- 
tious conveyance is described in Saying XXIII. Butin Rem- 
bau the proprietory right of the aborigines in the soil vested 
in the waris by virtue of the alliance contracted between To’ 
Lela Balang and the daughter of Batin Sakudai.’ The 
Batin were relegated to the depths of the forest” and 
the immigrant tribes redeemed the land they occupied from 
wars. 

The precedence of the “suku waris” over the eleven 
purely immigrant Tribes rests on their claim to proprietorship 
of the ws “From the trickle at the stream's source to 
the breaking waves at the mouth belongs to the waris, but the 
plots of the riceswamp and the rows of the betel palms are 
the lembagas'." * 

The recognised settlements of the Tribes are technieally 
known as tanah Tébusan—redeemed lands. The waris pro- 
prietary right therein has been bought out by the cultivator 
during his occupancy. This category includes the mass of 
alienated land in Rembau. The products of these redeemed 
lands—represented the tribal wealth, and in 1892 A.D., the 
assessment levied thereon, was taken as the basis for calcula- 
tion of the lembagas’ dues; but under Malay rule redeemed 
land was subject to no tax or title. 

Land other than redeemed land is known as tanah ta’-bér- 
tébus or tanah waris. Such land was not necessarily un- 
occupied, but occupants, even of the waris tribe, held no 
alienable or transmissible interest therein. On these lands 
certain dues were payable, not to the lémhaga of the Béduanda 
warts tribe, for then the land would rank as a tribal holding 
— ut to the undang and warts as a whole. Even as late as 
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(1) v. chap. I p 

(2) vide Saying Pel by A. Hale J. R. A.S., vol. 31, July 1898. 
Ayer sagantang salobok, sadangkang yang berbunyi Siamang ber- 
jawat-jawat, tempat ungka berdaia-daiu, Batin yang ampunia.. 

(3) vide Sayi ng XVI. app I. 

(4) vide Saying XVIII. app. I. 
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1895 A.D., authorised squatters on waris lands at Kundor 
paid a yearly tribute to the Dato’ Rembau of a packet of 
parched rice and a gallon of husked rice. Whatever return 
the “ utan tanah” (forest lands) brought in was the perquisite 
of the waris. The curious will note that two items in the 
inheritance of the waris as stated in Saying XVII--ivory and 
bezoar stones—are identical with the offerings made by the 
timid sons of To' Raja di Gunong to Prince Jahia on his 
journey to the Tanah Hulu.” 

The waris tribe is constituted of eight settlements (kam- 
pong)—four in each of the two families, Jakun and Jawa. 
Each kampong is ruled by an elder (‘bu bapa) and the elders 
elect the To Pérba—lembaga of the tribe. 

The single Darat settlement at Chuai (Kampong Tébat) 
follows as lembaga the Dato’ Sétia Maharaja—hence the 
waris Tébat are ineligible for election to the office of the Pérba. 
Further, in spite of the tenure of the office by To’ Kosil—a 
waris Tébat-—it is generally recognised that a flaw (chachat)? in 
their pedigree has disqualified the waris Tëbat from receiving the 
major waris inheritance—the Undangship-—(pésaka undang). 

The unique character of the warts Tribe finds constitu- 
tional expression in the existence of the waris Gédang (chief 
warts) and the Orang Bésar Undang (nobles of the Law giver) 
—offices to which no other tribes present a parallel. 

The «aris Gédang include besides the Dato’ Pérba—the 
tribal chief —the Dato’ Méntri Lela. Pérkasa, the Dato’ Mangku 
Bumi, the Dato’ Shahbandar, and the Dato’ Raja Diraja. 
The four latter chiefs form the Council of the Orang Bésar 
Undang. 


(1) Emping sakempit, bras sagantang. 

(2) vide chap. 2 I, p. 2, cf. also J.R.A.S., vol. XVII, p. 152 Jan. 
1886, where the same articles are stated to be perquisites of the 
Raja of Siak. Notes on Sultanate of Siak, H. A. Hymans van 
Anroji. DER. à 

.. (8) The waris Tebat are alleged to be desended on the female 
side from an Eurasian woman (Sidadap) obtained by Dato' Uban 
during his visit to Malacca in 1646 A.D. 
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The rank of waris Gédang burdens its holder with no 
definite duties while the privileges it confers are mainly pecu- 
niary. ' Great with great (gédang), and small with small" 
is the eustomary rule: the greater the rank the larger the 
share in the waris pickings. At the present day these four 
chiefs each draw a share of the revenue derived from Rembau 

other than court and registration collections. 

Claim to a share of revenue could only be justified 
in the case of a head of the waris (képala warts). To this 
rank only the Dato’ Pérba and the Dato’ Shahbandar have 
any valid pretensions. 

The history of the 4 offices establishes this contenta 
The office of Dato’ Shahbandar is an ancient Johor creation, 
rotating through all the seven Baroh settlements of the warts 
tribe. Local antiquarians admit that two centuries ago the 
Shahbandar in Rembau enjoyed all the riparian privileges 
attached to the parallel office in Sungei Ujong —where the 
division of the waris into the distinct branches of warts di- 
darat, under the Dato’ Klana, and the waris di-ayer,—under 
the Dato’ Bandar—nas served to maintain the importance of 
the office. In so far however as the position of Shahbandar 
is open to all Rembau waris and carried with it at the daté 
of creation (early in 18th century) prerogatives which the in- 
land position of the state and the existence of a Yang di 
Per Tuan Muda combined to efface, so far the Shahbandar is 
justified in ranking as a “ kêpala waris.’ 

The Mangku-Bumi also dates back to the era of Johor 
suzerainty over Rembau. On the death of Lulinsoh the 9th 
Undang Rembau (1790 A.D. ?) 3 claimants fought tor the suc- 
cession—ultimately obtained by Pékak, a waris of Kampong 
Téngah, andPasah—a waris of Kampong Tanjong—one of the 
defeated candidates, appealed to Johor. "The suzerain was un- 
willing—as in his tottering dignity he was unable, to interfere, 
but solaced Pasah with a title (gêlaran) To’ Mangku- Bumi—an 

(I) vide Saying quoted by Hervey, J R.A.S.. vol. xiii, p. 248. Di 


sauk ayer : di patah ranting sa pou galah di tepi tebing To’ Ban- 
dar yang punia. 
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heirloom in his family pérut of Tanjong waris. This family 
distinction ean support no claim to precedence as a ' Head" 
of the warts tribe. 

Not even a royal creation can be claimed for the Dato’ 
Méntri Lela Pérkasa.” Dato’ Akhir's appointment as Undang 
in 1837-8 A.D., was challenged by one Kulub Kéchil, also a 
warts of Kampong Pulau. An appeal to arms bringing no 
decisive result, the good offices of the Dato’ Kélana of Sungai 
Ujong (Kélana Kawal) were invoked. He decided that longevity 
should settle the dispute, and that, in the meantime, both 
claiments should rank as Undang. To keep peace between the 
two he appointed a waris of kampong Chengkau—with the title 
of Méntri Penghulu as go-between. This officer is the ancestor 
of the Dato’ Méntri Lela Pérkasa. Within 3 years Kulub Kéchil 
died a natural death and the reason for the Méntri’s existence 
disappeared. l 

The office of To’ Raja Diraja represents nothing more 
than the ennobling by Tungku Radin (Yam Tuan Besar, A.D., 
1837) of a royal Kathi, who was also a waris of PE, 
Chengkau—in an attempt at obtaining a supporter in Rembau 
for the claims of the Sri Menanti suzerain. 

It must then be held that only the fortunate conjunction 
of an able holder of the offices with a crisis that could be 
turned to their private account has prevented the positions of 
To’ Měntri, To’ Mangku, and To’ Raja from being involved in 
the oblivion that has befallen the two Měntris and the two 
Laksamanas mentioned as important Rembau chiefs in 1831 
by Newbold ; ? whose very titles, if the Suroh Raja-be Tei 
ed, find no claimant i in Rembau to-day. 


(1) Harvey op. cit. p. 259, states that the Mentri was created 
by Raja Radin—a state ent for which no authority can be found. 

(2) This account of the origin of the “Mangku Bumi” is not ad- 
mitted by the waris Tanjong.. They claim that the title was granted 
by the Raja of Siak to a waris Tanjong who on z visit to Siak pre- 
sented the Raja with a fine piece of wood-carving, a legend that 
provides even less support for the Mangku’s claim to ratik as kepala 
waris than the- story given in the text. 

(3) vide Newbold op. cit. vol, 1I. pp. 124-125. 
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The real importanes of the waris gédang lies in their 
rank forming a stepping stone to the position of Law giver 
( Undang). 

The insistence of the Pérba on his duties as lémbaga, and 
the commutation of his share of revenue for a fixed allowance, 
has fostered a confusion between the waris Gédang, and the 
Orang Bésar Undang. These four officers form a council de- 
signed to hold the balance between Undang and lémbaga. In 
these latter days an observer is apt to forget that relations 
between law giver and tribal chiefs were normally strained, 
but the existence of the council of the four depends on that 
fact. 

The duties of the Four are defined in Saying XXVIII. 
They are as a staff up the hill, a raft at sea, a torch on land, to 
aid the Undang. Their powers are limited to tendering ad- 
vice on points submitted to them by the Law Giver. They 
have no Status whatever warranting interference between a 
lénibaga and his people in questions of tribal government—a 
vast field for activity on which the Four Chiefs are only too 
prone to encroach. | 

Latterly, the presence of the Four at the deliberations 
of the Undang and Lémbaga has been resented acutely by the 
tribal chiefs. Smarting under interference with their own 
privileges the lembaga have carried the war into the enemies’ 
country. But though they hoist the banner of “ the constitu- 
tion " their action is probably dictated by an outraged sense 
o ithe fitness of things. 

The offices of the Bandar and Perba rotate through all 
the waris Kampongs' (bérgilir), but Chengkau alone can 
provide a Dato’ Méntri, or a Raja Diraja; and the Mangku 
Bumi must be a waris of Kampong Tengah. It is conceiv- 
able, then, that Chengkau warts might monopolise at one time 
four-fifths of all the revenues enjoyed by the wasis gédang. 


(1) Exclusive of the waris Darat, Kampong Tebat. 
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l Chapter II. 
Section 2, The Tribal Officer (Orang Besar.) 


The Orang Bésar, or officers in the tribe are divided into 
two grades :— | 

(a) those who are officials of the Undang (pégawai 

pada Undang) and supports of the tribal chief (“ tongkat 
sokong pada lémbaga’’). 

(b) those who are merely minor officials of the “Lémbaga’ 

(“bésar dalam anak buah.” ) ! 

The office of orang bésar, generally known as “bêsar,” is 
a direct creation, in the case of grade (a), of the Undang acting 
on his own initiative or on representation of the lémbaga and 
waris of a tribe; in the case of grade (b) of lémbaga. 

‘Bésar’ of the second grade hold their office for. life or 
until dismissal—but the office dies with them. 

The 'Bésar' who is an officer of the Undang (grade a) may 
hold an appointment created for and dving with him, or may 
be in enjoyment of an office forming part of the inheritance 
(pésaka) of the tribe—if the undang have definitely so pro- 
nounced when sanctioning the creation (tanaman) of the title. 
The inherited office is never confined to one family (pérut) but 
rotates (bérgilir) through all the families comprised in the 
tribe. 

A special creation (tanaman) by the Undang which has 
lapsed at the death of the first recipient may however be re- 
newed, by consent of the Undang, to some one definite appli- 
cant, on presentation of two offerings of rice and cakes (bokor) 
by the «saris (relations on the mother's side) of the first 
holder. 

The number of orang bésar in any given tribe is hence 
uncertain and inconstant. The bêsar of grade (a) ranks—as 
an officer of the Undang—above the elder (ibu bapa) in the 
tribe, but the elder takes precedence of the lesser bésar—the 
officer of the lémbaqa. 


(1) vide Appendix IV. 
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The primary duty of either class of bêsar” is to act as a 
check upon the tribal official to whom he is immediately 
inferior. 

The ‘bésar’ of the lémbaga’s creation (grade b) bree to 
the notice of the lémbaga any instance of capricious or parti- 
san action by the elder. The tribesfolk find in him a safe- 
guard against attempted extortion (méngéndap), or sheltering 
of an offender by the elder (mélindong). 

The “bêsar” is only too eager to listen to such complaints, 
for his share in the fine that may be exacted from a guilty 
elder forms his main source of income. 

The “bèsar” appointed by the Undang forms the constitu- 
tional check in the tribes on tha lémbaga, in his dealings with 
the elders. His rank as officer of the Undang (pégawai pada 
Undang) entitles him to an audience in the balai, where he may 
present the elder's case against the tribal chief. The lémbaga 
cannot retaliate on him for his dismissal from office lies with 
the Undang alone. 

As official of the court of the Undang, this bésar carried 
out the procedure laid down by custom for execution of a 
decree in favour of a beduanda creditor, against real property 
of an immigrant tribesman (rejab, lengkong), on an order 
which could issue only from the Undang.: He cut the posts 
marking out the boundary, dug the ground, planted the tufted 
spear in the court yard, and took possession of the land in 
the name of the Undang. 

For either duty he received payment from the Undang— 
a share of the fine, or a prime cut from the buffalo sacrificed 
in settlement (daging pétabah dua jari). As an officer of the 
Undang he was also entitled to an alms of 12 cents at the 
burial ceremonies of the Undang. 

The official appointed by the Undang to represent him in 
a tribe transferred from the government of the tribal chief (¢é- 
gantong pada Undang)” was drawn from the bêsar pégawai 


(1) rejab. lengkong, chapter II § 5 sub Undang. 
(2) v. ehap. II, $ 1 sub suku. 
Jour. Straits Pronch 
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undang. He was however incapable of performing, without 
specifie authorisation, any of the duties belonging by custom 
to the lémbaga. His work as overseer of the tribe was confin- 
ed to laying the needs and complaints of his people before the 
Undang, seldom with any effect. He could claim no share 
in the lémbaga's dues whieh the Undang pocketed, but he 
was liable to fine for every affray, or breach of the peace, in 
the tribe under his charge. 

“ Bésar" of either grade have also duties as officers of the 
 lémbaga's court. No form of irregular marriage” except 
that of ményérah ^ can be settled by an elder. Performance 
of the ceremonial and payment of the penalty due in settle- 
ment of other marriage irregularities are supervised on behalf 
of the tribal chief, by the “bêsar,” who obtains 12 cents of the 
lémbag a's fee as his share. 

The office of “bésar,’ while far from onerous, was 
under Malay rule a fearful and preearious possession. The 
birth of an illegitimate child in his tribe brought the “bêsar” a fine 
of 1 bahara” from the Undang. He could never escape from his 
official position. If he was found innocently gossipping be- 
neath a friend’s verandah—he was liable to fine and dismis- 
sal. Were he caught in a girl's house (térkurong) he could 
not save the situation merely by marriage—as any peasant 
might do—but was also fined and dismissed from office. He 
was even debarred from shouldering his coop of fowls (mé- 
ngandar) and earning an honest dollar or two as a hawker. If 
bésar, then always, and at all times, “bêsar.” 


(1) v. chapter IIT, sub irregular marriages. 
(2) v. chapter IT, § 2 sub Elder. 
(3) v. ehapter II, $ 5 sub Undang. 
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Chapter II. 
Section 3, The Elder (Ibu Bapa). 


Members of a tribe—says the Custom—are subject to the 
Elder; who is dependent on the tribal chief. This is the 
first axiom of tribal government in Rembau. 

The Elder is head of one or more of the original families 
(pérut) comprised in the tribe. Hence the larger tribes number 
several Elders—the smaller, one only.” The Suku Béduanda 
(waris tribe) provides the purest model of tribal government. 
In that tribe each of the original eight settlements (kampongs) 
is under the direct rule of an Elder (ibu bapa). 

The elder is elected by the suffrages of the members of 
the family or families under his charge and their choice is 
subject to the approval of the tribal chief (lémbaga). 

As the literal translation of his title (bu bapa=the 
mother-father) indicates, the scope of the Elder's duties is 
found in the lowlier matters of everyday life in his family 
(pérut). The sayings liken his position to the chestnut tree 
on the plain, sprouting from the base of the trunk : * or to the 
crow hovering as it alights.” All feasts of marriage, of cir- 
cumcision, of incision, or of boring of the ears, where a goat is 
slain, demand his presence, as recorder The marriage fee 
(mas kahwin) is paid through him, the bridegroom’s private 
property (hérta térbawa) must be declared in his presence, he 
makes the division of acquired property (péncharian) at divorce. 
Satisfaction of a debt is duly attested only by payment before 
the Elder. He is the qualified witness for his section of the 
tribe. 

(1) vide Saying No. I 

(2) vide Appendix IV. 

(3) vide Saying No. XXVI. 
id) vide Saying No. TI. 
(5) vide Saying No. XXII. 
(6) vide Saying No. XXIX. 
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But the key to the denotation of his duties as well as of 
his rights is found in rule that “the Elder is limited by his 
‘adat, which ‘adat’ consists in a single goat." Whatever rite 
ean be duly performed, whatever offence duly condoned, 
whatever dispute finally settled by the slaying of a goat, or by 
the payment of an equivalent sum, these fall within the pro- 
vince of the Elder. 

The converse holds good at either extreme. Greater 
offences and grander ceremonies demand the cognisance or im- 
primatur of the tribal chief (lémbaga) ; but if the elder's inter- 
vention is sought, his “adat” must be paid, even should the 
matter be proved to be beneath his jurisdietion, and terminable 
by the killing of a fowl, an.animal anyone may slaughter with 
impunity. Rembau custom does not contemplate the 
gratuitous performance of official duties. 

Irregular marriages into their tribe provide tribal officials 
with a rich source of fees. When the lémbaga’s sanction is 
necessary to validate a marriage, he divides the fee payable to 
him with the Elder and the tribal officers. The "surrender 
marriage " Gnenyérah), where the man has enforced his suit by 
invasion of the verandah of the woman’s house, may be sanc- 
tioned by an Elder, without reference to the tribal chief. 
The Elder is entitled thereat to a fee known as the “ betel- 
flower " (Bunga Pinang)," payable before the wedding cere- 
mony takes place. In this fee the lêmbaga has no share, but 
two-thirds are divided by the Elder amongst the officers-in- 
the-tribe, and the male relatives of the bride. At the present 
day, when British intervention has whittled down to the last 
strand the duties of the Elder, he finds in a "surrender mar- 
riage " his best opportunity for obtruding his official position 
on the publie: and henee his adat is apt to be spoken of as 
confined to the Bunga Pinang :—an error which confuses the 
right with the occasion of its exercise. 


(1) vide Saying No. XXIX. 


(2) vide chapter IV. p. sub irregular marriages, for amount 
of this fee. 
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But prior to British Protection, the Elder possessed certain 
judicial powers. In his criminal jurisdiction he took cognis- 
ance of all breaches of the peace involving a wound, a scream, 
and blood from broken skin: * but only when the wound had 
been inflicted on a part of the body covered by the wearing 
apparel.” Cases of permanent disfigurement stood outside his 
jurisdiction. 

Civil Procedure under Rembau custom recognises four de- 
grees, in the presumption of fact—corresponding roughly to 
conclusive proof; probability; possibility; and absence of 
proof ("sah:" "ta sah:" “ térang-gélap :" “ géiap sa-mata.") 

The Elder's jurisdietion in contentious civil suits was very 
limited. He could investigate only cases where prima facie 
probability of debt existed— when it was possible to get close to, 
to get at grips with the truth (Zkat déngan chékak) a matter of 
no little diffieulty in dealing with people whose genius for per- 
jury is proverbial (pusing anak Rémbau).” 

If judgment was not followed by satisfaction of the debt, * 
the elder had no power to enforce his decision. He reported 
to his tribal chief (lčmbaga) who proceeded to enforce execution. 
But the recalcitrant debtor committed contempt of the Elder 
by his refusal to pay, and became liable to a maximum fine of 
six rupia (5 x 36e = $1.80.) Theoretically the elder could 
fine up to 10 rupia equal to $3.60, but in practice he never in- 
flieted a heavier penalty than 3 rupia. 

A like penalty awaited the tribesman who refused to bring 
any question lying within an Elder's jurisdiction to his cognis- 
ance—but dealt directly with the tribal chief. He was guilty of 
“stepping over ” the elder (mêlangkahi ibu bapa), and found 
that he could not ignore his petty chief with impunity. 


(1) Luka, chonget, pechah berdarah. 

(2) Luka ditutup kain, baju. 

(3) One of a list of epigrammatic descriptions of the outstanding 
characteristics of Malays in various parts of the Peninsula. e.g. 
Kechek anak Malacca, wheedlers are the men of Malacca: Sombong 
anak Pahang, Proud are the men of Pahang. 


(4) Sah utang iku dengan baiaran. 
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But the office of Elder has a reverse side—its relation to 
the tribal chief (émbaga). 

The official life or death of the Elder, says the custom, are 
in the hands of the lémbaga (Ibu bapa hidup mati kapada 
têmbaga)" 

The tribal chief cannot appoint an Elder directly, but the 
selection of the tribe is contingent on his approval: and he has 
a free hand in the dismissal of his Elders. 

“If an elephant die,” so the saying runs, “his tusks re- 
main, if a tiger his stripes, if a serpent his markings, if a man 
his doings.” ^ Ofall the doings of his “ children" an Elder must 
be fully aware. He must be able to supply the tribal chief 
with a detailed history of every dispute or quarrel brought to 
the lémbaga for settlement. His ignorance of the “ doings” 
is attributed either to neglect of duty, or to the sheltering of 
an offender and warrants the dismissal of the Elder from 
office. l 

Yet the Elder incurs an equal risk of deposition should he 
attempt to settle any question falling outside the narrow field 
of his powers. For there too he is sheltering Guélindong) some 
offender from a greater penalty than he, as Elder, can inflict, 
and playing the traitor (méndérhaka) to his lémbaga. The 
least dereliction of his own duties or the smallest trespass on 
another’s are grave offences for the Ibu Bapa. 


(1) v. Saying No. XX XVII. 


(2) Mati sajah tinggal gadingnya : mati rimau tinggal blangnya; 
mati ular tinggal telannya; mati orang tinggal buatannya, 
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Chapter II. | 
Seetion 4, Lembaga (The Tribal Chief.) 


The lémbaga is the supreme chief in each tribe. His 
plaee in the eonstitution is compared by the savings to the 
sugar-palm on the slopes sprouting from its trunk’ beneath 
the coconut on the hill typifving the Undang, but above the 
chestnut of the elder on the plain. Each tribe is subject to one 
chief whose authority is coextensive with the settlements of 
that tribe. Two exceptions traverse this axiom. 

The inheritance of the /émbaga—says the adat—is stopped," 
(bersékat)—stopped by the boundary between the inland and 
low country districts. Paya Kumboh tribesmen of the latter 
immigration who settled up country in the Sungai Laiang 
valley, follow the Dato’ Sri Maharaja, and owe no allegiance 
to the Dato’ Merbangsa, chief of the original Paya: Kumboh 
settlers in the low-country swamps of Légong and Gadong. 
No Darat chief would deny ceremonial precedence to the 
lčmbaga of his tribe in the low country; but the admission 
opens no chink to his colleague for interference in purely tribal 
matters across the border. 

Again, the whole or any portion of a tribe may pass 
under the direct protection of the Undang, who himself per- 
forms the duties of the lémbaga. That tribe is-then said to be 
dependent on the Undang (térgantong kapada undang). 

In theory transference to the Undany was a privilege 
to the tribespeople and a penalty to the lémbaya, in practice 
always a penalty to both. The transfer must be preceded by 
a petition from the tribe, stating the grounds of dispute 
between them and the lémbaga. The first move could not be 
made by the Undang. In this aspect the institution is not 
without parallel in other states. Not many years ago in 
Pahang if a man fell out with his territorial chief, he slipped 
down stream and on reaching Pekan borrowed a dollar from 


(1) vide Saying III. App I. 
(2) vide Saying XI. App. I. 
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the Bendahara and so passed into the direct service of the 
Raja with whose men no lesser chief dared interfere. The 
Rembau institution is peculiar in its application not to in- 
dividuals but to tribes; but in its effect, as increasing 
the power of the head of the state at the expense of 
the chiefs, is identical with the Pahang custom. Originally 
intended as a temporary measure to prevent disturbance 
during the settlement of a dispute between a lembaga and nis 
tribesfolk, the status of dependence on the Undang became 
crystallized into a form of tribal Government. 

The Anak Acheh tribe provides the classical. example. 
From earliest time only the Pulau family was eligible for the 
office of Dato’ Lela Wangsa—lémbaya of the Anak Acheh 
tribe. But the growing importance of the Anak Acheh 
settlements at Bongek and Bintongan induced To’ Lela 
Wangsa Maalam, in 1877, to offer an extension of full rights 
to these branches of the tribe. The offer was accepted. On 
the day appointed for the ceremonial feast Bongek and Bin- 
tongan killed their buffalo, boiled their rice, baked their 
sweet-meats, received the Undang (Haji Sahil) with full 
ceremony on his arrival, and waited for Maalam and the 
Pulau contingent—in vain. At the last moment the Pulau men 
had changed their minds. Incensed at such cavalier treat- 
ment, Bongek and Bintongan refused to follow Maalam longer, 
and placed themselves under the protection of the Undany. 

The sequel is instructive. In 1896 when the Undang 
(Dato’ Serun) had proved for eight years his indifference to the 
lesser duties of a lémbaga, when transfers of laud were 
prévented by his refusing to “beat the bounds,” * when 
advances towards reconciliation had only brought down fines 
on the peacemakers, the dependent Anak Acheh forwarded 
their petition to the British Resident praying for permission 
to follow their own lémbaga again—or if that might not be 
granted, to follow any other lémbaya whomsoever, and so 
escape from the “ protection " of the Undang. 


(1) v. chap. II. section 4. 
R. A. Soc., No. 55, 1910. 
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The lémbaga of a dependent tribe was penalised by losing 
his dues from the tribesfolk who passed out of his control; 
but neither in the Anak Acheh case, nor in the Séri Lémak 
tribe, where a portion left the Dato' Sinda Maharaja for 
his failure to exact the return (balas) for the murder of a Séri 
Mélenggang man living in the Sinda’s sphere of influence— 
did the penalty move the lémbaga to repentance with works. 

The Undang alone benefitted by the transfer. Only by 
his consent could his protection, once accorded, be removed ; 
and when he did agree to release the dependent tribe, customs 
gave him a dismissal fee of one “bahara " ($14.00). 

As shown in the table in appendix III, the lémbaya fall 
into two main groups; 

‘a) The lémbaga yang délapan— "the Eight ; " 
(b) The lémbaga yang dua bélas—the Twelve. 

The lémbaga yang délapan—known as Triang Bala 
(pillars of the Undang's hall of audience) or Tulang Urat 
(the bones and sinew —form a council without reference to 
which the Undang is powerless to take action. He can hold 
no enquiry into alleged breaches of custom except- in the 
presence of " the Eight," sitting as assessors, and no treaty he 
signs is binding on the state if it lacks the counter signatures 
of "the Eight." 

The council of “the Eight" formed by the addition of the 
four major Darat chiefs to the old council of "the Four," dates 
from the year 1831 A.D. Prior to that date the darat and 
baroh lembaga met on no eommon ground. The low country, 
constituted as the two leagues of the four and five tribes, in 
virtue of comprising not only all the elder immigrant settle- 
ments, but seven of the eight waris kampongs, whence alone 
the Undang could be chosen, ranks as the senior district. 
The activities of the darat chiefs were confined, at that date, 
to tribal matters and the external poliey of the state was 
determined by the Undang and the council of the four baro 
lémbaga. Sufficient evidence of this old constitution is found in 


(1) v. chap. I. p. 6 and éhap. 1I. sec. 1. 
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the text of the Dutch treaties of 1760 and 1819 A.D. and the 
British treaty of 1833 A.D. But the precedence of the baroh 
division has also left its traces in the heavier marriage fees 
payable in certain of the baroh tribes, ' in the comparatively 
petty function of the four great Darat chiefs at the election of 
the Undang, ^ and in the richer ceremonial prescribed at the 
burial of one of "the Four" in the low country.” 

Neither the council of “the Four," nor the later institution 
of "the Eight," possessed, as such, any right of interference 
with the members of the second group of chiefs— “the Twelve." 

Only nine chiefs are now recognised as forming the group 
known as The Twelve," and it has been held that the title—- 
"The Twelve’’—refers not to the chiefs but tothe tribes. This 
theory is open to several objections. The group of “the 
Twelve ” is admittedly a separate classification to “the Eight: " 
it does not include all the twelve tribes: the Séri Lémak, Paya 
Kumboh and Tiga Nenek tribes provide chiefs for the group of 
"the Eight” only; again the contrast between “the Eight" and 
"the Twelve" is unexplained by this theory for each of "the 
Eight" is, equally with each of “the Twelve," chief- —of someone 
ofthetwelvetribes forming the Rembau confederation. There is 
little doubt that the title refers to the number of chiefs as the group. 
Prior to the Rawa invasion of Rembau at the end of the 18th 
century this group included also the Dato’ Mengkota, head of 
the Séri Mélenggang tribal settlement at Kendong and the 
Dato’ Dagang, a chief of the Séri Mélenggang Ménangkabau 
trioe. These two chiefs aided the invader and were 
punished by exclusion from the group of "the Twelve." The 
twelfth member of the group was To’ Lela Raja—chief of the 
Tiga Batu tribe sa’bélah baroh. By settling in the Légong 
valley the Tiga Batu immigrants owed allegiance to the Dato’ 


(1) vide Appendix IV. 

(2) chap II. sec. 6 sub undang. 

(3) At the funeral of a Darat chief no money is scattered on the 
road to the tomb, and no white cloth is spread on the path as at the 
funeral of one of the 4 sablah baroh. 

(4) vide ante chap. I. 
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Bangsa Balang, to whom their chief became subordinate, 
though admitted into the group of “the Twelve." The cireum- 
stances of his exclusion from that group are a matter of 
. dispute. The five baroh members of the group possessed equal 
power with “the Hight,” in their respective tribes, and, within 
their limited spheres of influence, the Sétia Maharaja and the 
Sutan Bendahara are paramount—their judicial powers-were 
the same, and the fees due them for the performance of their 
functions are indentical-with the customary emoluments of the 
Eight.” The Maharaja Inda and the Ngiang, however are bound 
to act in concert with the Méndélika, and are constitutionally 
incapable of independent action except in questions affecting 
their own tribe alone. 

" The Twelve ' are technically known as the Kepil, Sate 
(the wings and pinions). From them the Undang selects 
chiefs to attend him on his official journeys. They have the 
right to be present at a sitting of the Undang and “the Eight ” 
lémbaga, but their abSence does not invalidate the session, 
and they have no voicein the election of the Undang. 

On the death of a lémbaya custom prescribes that his 
successor should be chosen before the burial ceremonies are 
completed. Considerable importance attaches to the due 
performance of these rites. If the custom is not ' ' maintained 
erect” (adat ta berdiri) the family to which the deceased 
lembaga belonged, loses the franchise (pésaka). A violent 
death (mat terke) ut) or death from infectious disease is held to 
warrant the omission of these ceremonies. - 

Selection of a suecéssor lies with the elders of the tribe 
acting in aecordance with the wishes of the minor headmen 
(bésar) and fully enfranchised members (waris) of the tribe. 
The field for selection is narrowed by a strict rule of rotation 
among the several fully enfranchised families (pérut) of the 
tribe. Their nomination may be rejected by the Undang at 
will, and is valid only when confirmed by his acceptance of 
homage from the new chief. 


(1) vide ease of To Raja Sénara chief of Tanah Datar buroh tribe. 
For ceremony precribed at death of lembaga see appendix VI. 
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In practice, then, the election of a lémbaga depends 
on the Undang; with the Undang too lies the dismissal of the 
lémbaga from office. As the saving states, the lémbaga’s 
existerice lies on the knees of the Undang (hidup mati kapada 
Undang). But the Undang may not follow his caprice in 
exercising his power of dismissal. He is not only bound, in 
considering an alleged offence, to summon “the Bight,” whose 
sympathies necessarily lie with their fellow-chief, but he 
must show cause for holding that the /émbaga has been guilty 
of an offence for which custom prescribes dismissal as the 
penalty. 

These offences fall into two classes (1) offences against the 
tribe—involving dereliction of duty. (2) Offences against the 
Undang, involving trespass on the prerogative of the Undang. 

The first class contains four items: harbouring and false 
accusation; causing wrongful loss and permitting wrongful 
gain; infliction of a disgrace on the tribe; detection in 
unlawful intercourse. 

The second class comprises the six pantang Undang’? 
Offences of this class bear two aspects, first as tabooed acts ; 
then as olfences against the custom (adat). Treason 
(méndérhaka) in its seccndary aspect, is the crime of acting 
against the proper function of the offender-—the lémbaga—in 
open opposition to the Undang. This was the crime of To’ 
Bangsa Balang, Haji Abdul-Karim, when in 1871 A.D, he 
supported Haji Mustapa in his fight with Haji Sahil for the 
Undangship. Conviction of a tabooed act involved, under 
Malay rule, not only dismissal from office but confiscation of 
all property. Saying No. XXI states at length the ceremonies ; 
whereat a lémbaga’s attendance is required: weddings and 
marriages ; feasts and festivals (such as the Hari Raya feasts); 
incision and boring of the ears: circumcision and confirmation; 
on a formal summons; on a present of rice borne of two in the 
day time; on a present of cakes borne of four at night. He 


(1) v. Saying XXXVIII. App. I. 
(2) v. Saying XX XII. v. also sub Undang, chap. II. § 5. 
R, A, Soc., No, 56, 1910. 
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has no actual duties to perform at these feasts, but con- 
ditionally on the provision of his adat, a buffalo; he cannot 
withhold his presence. He must attend—as the custom says 
circling on high like a hovering hawk.’ No feast where a 
buffalo is killed can be held in his tribe without his sanction, 
and if he attend, he can demand the titbits (ramek-ramek) * 
which custom awards him. The lémbaga is entitled to one 
half of the ceremonial—the awnings, flags and hangings, 
attached to the state of the Undang and his presence at a 
festival should be honoured by their display. 

The judicial powers of a /émbaja, as of the Elder were 
limited by his adat. Even so, draconie custom reserved for 
the court of the Undang the majority of greater offences now 
classed as criminal; but the /émbaga was competent to dispose 
01 eases of grievious hurt such as blinding, broken bones, or 
ruptured sinews,* and with woundings outside an elder's 
cognisance. In addition to ordering the reconciliation feast, 
he could fine up to a maximum of 20 rupia ($7.20), a penalty 
generally paid in kind. His individual duties in respect of 
greater offences extended only to the arrest and production of 
the accused before the Undang. 

The cord that binds belongs to the lembaga. Into any 
allegation of debt within his tribe that had not passed from 
twilight (têrang gêlap) into total darkness (yélap sa-mata)! he 
could enquire, and declare his finding( Sah batal kapada lembaga); 
and where exeeution against movable property— goats and 
buffaloes — was possible, he was empowered to seize and con- 
fiseate such property, if belonging to his tribe, in order to 
enforce either his own decision or the finding of his “ elders." 


(1) vide Saying XXI! App. I. 

(2) The ramek-ramek are a portion of the heart and 'iver—and a 
eut from the rump. 

(3) v Saying XII. App. I. 

(4) Mémbuta mata, mêmatah tulang, ménutus urat, 

(jv. chap. IP. $2 

(6) v. Saying XIX. App. I. 

(7) v. ehap. II. $ 2. sub elder. 
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If he admitted his tribe’s liability to another tribe he was 
bound under pain of deposition, to enforce a payment in the 
same way. 

No transfer or mortgage of landed property trenching 
on the direct female entail is valid to-day without his 
sanction. The procedure ona transfer (stated in saying X XIII) 
was carried out by the lémbaya of eaeh of the contracting 
parties. "They personally measured the land, beat the bounds, 
and saw the purchase money paid, and were entitled for their 
services to a fee of 20 rupia, known as the adat tukul lantak.! 
The absorption of this fee into the Government ‘charge for 
demarcation and registration provides the lémbaga of to-day 
with a cherished grievance. 


(3) Pukul Lantak—hammer in the posts, 
R. A. Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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Chapter II. 
Section 5, Undang (The Lawgiver). 


Sayings Nos. X and XI define the scope of the Undang's 
power. He is the supreme authority in the State—as 
distinguished on the one sidé from the Tribe anl the other 
from the Confederation of States. Incapable of direct 
interference between a lémbaga and his tribe, he is not subject 
to the dictates of the Raja in the domestic affairs of his 
State. But though supreme, his power, „as lacking natural 
sanction, is in practice far from autocratic. If free from the 
slavery of the lémbaga to precelent'—his hands are tied not 
only by the gyves of custom (adat), but also by his council of 
Eight chiefs—and, in a much lesser degree, by the deference 
due to his special advisers, the four orang bêsar undang. 

His election is governed by a strict custom. The Undang 
is chosen in alternation from the two families of Jakun and 
Jawa.” This rule is alludel to in the saying which describes 
the Undang as the coconut growing on the hill sprouting from 
its double eye.” The history of Rembau tells of nq exception 
to this rule, known as the gilirian Pérut (or giliran bésar) the 
rotation of families, except possibly during one period of 
Rembau History. The field of eligible candidates is further 
restricted,in theory, by the rule known as the giliran kampong—— 
or rotation of settlements. A Jakun waris must belong to 
one of the four Jakun settlements of Kota, Chéngkau, Gadong 
or Tébat—and the Jawa family is similarly divided into ihe 
four settlements of Bukit, Pulau, Tanjong and Téngah. The 
rotation of settlements was designed to produce an even 
distribution of privileges in either family by securing the 
election of the Undang from each settlement in its turn. 
Kampong Bukit cannot provide a second Undang till Pulau, 


(1) v. Saying XXX App. I. 
(2) v. ehap I. p. 4. 
(3) v. Saying III App. I. 
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Tengah and Tanjong have each in their turn set à Sédia Raja 
in office. Ib would, however, be idle to assert that this demo- 


cratic principle has been honoured except in the breach. 'Fébat, | 


Gadong, Pulau and Tanjong are offshoots of the four earliest 
settlements, and the very division of the families into eight 
recognised " Kampongs" dates only from the “ Undangship" 
of To’ Bogok (date A. D. 1810—1819.) A glance at the table 
of the Rembau Undang ! will show that-a Chengkau waris has 
eight times held the supreme office, while Kota, the earliest 
settlement of all, has provided the first Dato' Rembau, and no 
other. In practice the giliran bésar only is operative. 

In theory the new Undang should be chosen before his 
predecessor’s grave is closed: but the practical difficulty of 
settling promptly rival claims has rendered this rule a dead 
letter. 

The selection of a successor to a deceased Undang lies 
with the four great chiefs of the low country—' baroh." 
When the rule of the “ giliran bésar" confines selection to 
the waris Jakun, the Dato’ Gempa Maharaja has the right— 
as has the To’ Merbangsa, in the alternative event, of 
nominating a candidate. This nomination is preceded by the 
suggestion of possible successors by the five waris gedang,” 
who have however, as potential candidates themselves—no 
right of nomination. Should the nominee prove acceptable 
to the four chiefs, they are said to be in accord (kébulatan) and 
the four inland chiefs are desired to express their consent. 
("Yang sa-bélah baroh ménjadikan, yang sa-bélah darat 
mérukui"). It is essential that the eight chiefs be agreed on 
one candidate, for only an unanimous selection 1s valid. Dissent 
by the waris gédang or the twelve lesser tribal chiefs is 
immaterial—provided that the candidate fulfils all require- 
ments of blood and family. Inability to discover a candidate 
acceptable to all the electors resulted, under Malay rule, in 
war, but, by the provisions of the British treaty of A. D. 1883, 


(1) v. Appendix II. 
(2) v. ehap. II. $ 1 sub Suku. 


R. A, Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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reference is now made in the event of disagreement, to H. E. 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, whose decision is final. 

When the elector-chiefs are agreed, the name of the 
new Undang is pronounced by the senior lémbaga and all 
chiefs render homage. A date is then fixed for installation 
(ménabal or mélantek) to ensure the presence of the eight 
great tribal chiefs, the “ tiang balai,” or pillars of the audience 
hall. The prospective Undang is taken to his mother's house 
where he remains until the day of the ceremony. Ancient 
custom provided that the ceremony of installation should be 
performed at Kampong Nérasau but there is ample precedent 
for choosing the house of the Undang, wherever situate, as a 
more convenient spot. 

When all chiefs are assembled, the Undang takes his seat 
on the canopied dais erected in the hall of audience (balai) 
which is hung with the insignia of his office." The chiefs then, 
in order of precedence, advance (ményalang) and render 
homage (ményémbah). The absence of a tribal chief, if duly 
informed of the day fixed for the installation, except for a valid 
reason to be previously notified, is held to imply refusal to 
acknowledge the Undang, and involves his deposition and the 
immediate choice of a successor to replace him at the 
ceremony.” If illness prevents his attendance, a chief may 
appoint a member of his tribe to represent him, as pangku 


 (offieiating) and to pay homage in his place. When all 


Two fold 
Nature of Un- 
dang's power. 


present have rendered obeisance the ceremony is concluded 
with prayer. 

Two distinct rôles are combined in the office of Undang — 
first, headship of the waris of Rembau; second, headship 
of the State. The combination of the two gives its peculiar 
nature to the power wielded by the Undang, as compared with 
the authority of other officers under the Rembau constitution. 
A detailed consideration of the unique attributes attaching 
to the office of Undang as stated in saying X, affords clear 


(1) v. Saying XII for a list of these insignia. 
(2) In 1905 7 chiefs were deposed for wilful absence from the 
installation of the Dato’ Lela Maharaja Haji Sulong. 
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proof of the twofold nature of his authority. The humblest 
peasant in a tribe differs in degree only of tribal right from his 
chief. But the Undang is Bertéromba (vide saying X). He 
adds to his constitutional authority, the privilege of blood—of 
a pedigree traced on the maternal side, baek to the aborigines, 
the heirs of the soil he rules, whose rights have been merged 
in his. The lémbaga’s inheritance may run through as long 
a line of matrons but it ultimately rests on purchase. 
The fusion of the Batin with the waris rights is peculiar 
to Rembau. The inheritance of the Johol and Sungai Ujong 
rulers is not Bértéromba. Their power is still, nominally, 
delegated by the Batin and the consent of the nine Batin 
ehiefs is still requisite to the appointment of the Dato' Johol. 
To employ technical terms, the Undang’s power in Johol 
is bérsilsilah, not bertéromba.! The Béduanda, as a tribe, owe 
allegiance to their tribal chief—the Dato’ Perba—and as a 
member of the waris tribe the Undang would acknowledge 
himself a child (anak buah) of the Pérba; but in their 
capacity of (waris nêgri) heirs to the soil—as distinct from 
their position as members of a tribal corporation, the 
Jakun and Jawa families look to the Undang as their 
representative and sovereign. As chief Waris the Undang 
drew a tribute from all unredeemed lands of a packet of 
parched rice, and a measure of husked rice—he received a 
duty on minerals and agricultural produce exported from 
Rembau by miners and foreign planters, and from this 
revenue he personally paid the Elders in the unredeemed 
lands, who to this day draw their yearly pittance from him 
and not from the Waris tribal chief. A lémbaga rules his 
tribe, but can act only for the benefit of the tribe he rules. 
To extract personal advantage, from his position, would be to 
make merchandise of his people (berniaga dalam anak buah), 
an offence punishable with deposition. 

His headship of the waris negér?, resting on claims of blood, 
procures for the Undang a prerogative distinet from, but 

(1) v. chap. II § 1 sub Suku. 

(2) ef. Saying VI. 
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enhancing his power as constitutional head of the federation 
of tribes. The high marriage fees payable to a béduanda 
bride,' the peculiar penalty exacted for the murder of a Waris,” 
and: the impossibility of a Waris passing by adoption into 
another tribe, prove that the Waris was, as such, invested 
with some degree of personal sanctity. The constitutional 
‘authority of the Undang was thus hedged around with 
sentiment. 

The alleged assumption, then, by the Undang, on the 
expulsion of the Raja from Rembau in 1836, A. D. of 
prerogatives elsewhere claimed as peculiar to the Raja—such 
as the power of fining up to 66 kwpang, and the rights over 
illegitimate children, was warranted, if not by his position 
as constitutional head of the federation of tribes, then by his 
rights as the supreme warts négérz. His birth gave him the 
right to “resheathe the drawn dagger.” * Whether or not 
individual holders of the office found themselves able to 
exercise that right in every instance is a question that does 
not affect constitutional theory. The expulsion of the Raja 
was even less consistent with his theoretical eminence. 

The Undang’s power is secondly distinguished from that 
of the Lémbaga as “ berkhalifah.” ` In his own State he is the 
vicegerent of God—head of the church as well as of the state. 
Till quite recent years (1889) the office of Kathi did not exist 
in Rembau: and the civil powers now delegated to the Kath 
were exercised by the Undang. But the quality " bérkhalifah" 
is also construed secularly. The lémbaga is the slave of 
precedent’ but custom does not lie so heavily on the Undang. 
It is not so stiff as to make innovation impossible for him. 
His orders, issued in the audience hall? are it is true strictly 
limited by a erystalized custom, the views of the council of 


(1) v. Appendix IV. (2) v. chap. III. p. sub Azlor balas. 

(3) v. ehap III. sub adoption. 

(4) Kalau keris dichabut sahia yang sarongkan, v. Lister 
(J. R. A. S. vol. XXII p. 307) who denies the Undang this power. 

(5) v. Saying XXX App. I. 

(6) v. Saying XI App. I. bersabda di balai. 
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Eight (formerly of Four) chiefs prejudice his ruling, and the 
members of his own privy council (orang bésar undang) 
represent the opinion of the waris, but rarely indeed can the 
Chinese puzzle of the customary maxims be fitted to the exact - 
pattern of an individual offence. The Undang then creates 
precedent. Even should the offence be clearly classified, 
or the breach of eustom proved wilful, the penalty sanctioned 
by custom may be varied by the Undany. The notched blade 
may be refashioned, says the adat, the broken blade 
re-welded. But clemency is a prerogative of the Undang 
alone. A Lémbaga has no power whatever to remit or vary 
any customary penalty when once he has held formal enquiry 
into an alleged offence, and stated his finding. 

The reason for exclusion of the offences classified as 
“ Pantang Undang” from the cognisance of the lëmbaga 
throws further light on the nature of the Undang’s authority. 
These crimes classified in dual terms,” agreeably to the usage 
of traditional sayings, differ in kind from the common 
“offence.” Their double aspect as forbidden acts, and as 
breaches of custom has already been remarked. 

They were regarded not as crimes against individuals, nor 
as acts diminishing the wealth of a tribal corporation, but as 
outrages on the function either of their perpetrator or of the 
subject of the crime, in society as constituted under a tribal 
system of Government. The lémbaga who is merely the 
protector of tribal interests is unqualified to try such a case: 
and the fact, that such offences are Pantang Undang, and not 
primarily cognisable by the Raja, even during his nominal 
suzerainty over the state, strongly supports the view here 
taken of the dual significance of “ berkhalifah" as an attribute 
of the Undang's authority. 


(1) vide chap. II. $ 4 sub lembaga. 

(2)Sunbing buleh di titek patah buleh di gempal: 

(3) v. Saying XXXII.-App. I. 3 of the pairs are noticed by Lister 
J. R. A. S. vol. XXIII. p. 147 but no attempt is made at an 
explanation. 
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The Undang issues his orders (sabda) in his hall of 
audience (balai). He may not reconsider a decision once 
pronounced or revise a judgment once delivered; and only when 
the Eight lémbaga are in audience, can he hear a case or 
issue his order. 

Theoretically the Undang can take cognisance of no 
matter unless brought to his notice by a lémbaga. With the 
two exceptions of his own wife, and any unmarried mother, 
no one but a Lémbaga or an officer of the Undang (Bésar 
Undang) has the right of speaking in the audience hall, 
uninvited. But the lémbaga is bound to bring before the 
Undang every matter transcending his “buffalo” jurisdiction.’ 

He is the policeman who binds the criminal? The 
original jurisdiction of the Undang embraces every offence 
for which death, or, in the case of a tribal official (orang 
béradat), deprivation of office is the penalty. The six Pantang 
Undang, the four offences enumerated in saying 38 and all 
cases of adultery were reserved for his court. 

He sat also as an appeal court to enforce or vary 
decisions of a lémbaga: but not without first referring to his 
council of eight tribal chiefs the question of the validity or 
justice of the lower court’s order. 

His power of enforcing the decree of a lémbaga was 
normally exercised in cases of debt of a Béduanda tribesman 
to a member of one of the eleven immigrant tribes. For if a 
tribal chief, who had admitted, however reluctantly, the 
liability of his tribesman, after session with the chief of an 
extra tribal plaintiff, did not exact payment, his failure was held 
to prove his weakness (lémahan), and incapacity for office, 
and rendered him liable to supersession. Why had he not 
exercised his power of attachment (tahan tarik) if not on the 
debtor’s own moveable property, then on the belongings of 
his nearest wealthy relative? No excuse could palliate that 
omission. But waris property was exempt from attachment 
by an immigrant tribe: so the question of payment was 

(1) Adat lembaga satu ekor kerbau. v. Saying XXI. App. I. 

(2) vide App. T. Saying XIX, f 
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referred by the creditor’s chief to the Undang, whose order 
for payment could not be disregarded. 

A Waris credit in the eleven tribes the Undang had the 
power to recover by ordering, on the application of the To' 
Perba, attachment of the real property of the debtor or his 
relations. "That order could be made only by the Undang, 
and by him only in recovery of the debt of a non-waris to a 
waris: though in practice, his permission was commonly 
invoked after attachment had been effected by the officer 
in the tribe (bêsar). 

Attachment of real property in execution was never 
followed by sale, but resulted in the officers of the Undang 
eorfiseating the moveable property of any member of the 
debtor’s tribe. The formal attachment of land (réjab) was 
purely minatory. The subsequent confiscation of goods, of 
which notice had thus been duly given, was not always 
peaceably effected. But if the immigrant debtors had the 
satisfaction of breaking a head or two before paying, they did 
pay in the end, for the waris prerogative to attach land was 
indisputable. 

A creditor in an immigrant tribe had no such right 
against either a waris or any other debtor. The eleven tribes 
eould enforce payment only by seizure of moveable property, 
but if delay ensued the immigrant creditor, on occasion, 
abandoned. his legal remedy and restored to the “trial by 
stones ” (séngketa batu). He went to his tribal officer, (bésar), 
called his kinsmen, donned his shield, seized his sling, and set 
off to peg out his debtor's land with posts and dig it up, to 
brand it as a debtor’s property. These were extreme 
measures, and never adopted except in the two cases of a 
disputed inheritance, or an unpaid marriage fee. The debtor, 
on his part, was ready, too, to try the case by slings and 
stones. In the fight that followed wounds were not com- 
pensated (pampas), though substitutes were given for the 
slain, and when the Undang appeared on the field, and fined all 
warriors impartially, the debtor was satisfied to sete the claim. 
— (1) vide App. I. Saying XLII. 
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The similarity between the “trial by stones" and the 
result of a waris attachment of land has led to a confusion 
between the two methods of recovery of debt. But whereas 
the attachment (réjab) was a recognised and legal prerogative 
of the waris, the stone trial, though winked at by custom; 
merely afforded creditor and debtor a ready means of working 
off their ill-feeling, without incurring liability for assault, and 
affected not the means but the readiness of the debtor's 
payment. 

The death penalty,—generally commuted to banishment 
and confiscation of property,'— was inflicted under the order of 
the Undang by the Panglima Dagang. The execution knife 
(kéris pényalang) was driven between the collar bone and the 
left shoulder blade into the heart—great precaution being 
taken to prevent spilling of blood, a prerogative of the Raja, 
by withdrawing the blade through cloth. The last exe2u- 
tion carried out in this way in Rembau, at Kendong in A. D. 
1890, was abortive, and the condemned wreteh was eventually 
despatched by police revolvers after he had dropped bound 
into his freshly dug grave. 

Death, or banishment with confiscation of property, were 
the only penalties for the forbidden acts (pantang), but for 
other offences (larang) the minimum penalty inflicted by the 
Undang in his judicial capacity, was one bahara, ($14.00). 
On the expulsion of the Raja the Undang adopted the royal 
fine (66 kupang), but both these fines were independent of the 
expense of the purificatory feast an offender of rank might 
incur where a buffalo was slain. 

The Undang is further vested with certain powers in 
regard to illegitimate children. The sayings record that the 
plant which hath no seed, the sprout which hath no bud 
belongs to the Undang.” * A child whose parentage cannot be 
established is held by the adat to be the child of the Undang. 


wu. (1) Buang hidop. 
(2) v. Saying XIX App. I. and Newtoy op. cit. vol. I. p. 213. 
(3) v. Saying XIV. App. I. 
(4) vide Saying XIII. App. I. 
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For that child's up-bringing (bélanga ménetek) the Undang is 
responsible, and, if a female, for suitable marriage provision. 
This duty of adoption brought no compensating advantage to the 
Undang and the most searching tests preceded a claim to his: 
protection. On the pregnancy of an unmarried woman, en- 
quiries into the putative fatherhood are first instituted by the 
local mosque officials (pégawai masjid) who report to the 
Kathi. The unsupported testimony of the mother is not 
admitted in evidence. If a prima facie case for parentage be 
established the Kathi prosecutes the enquiry further, and may 
order marriage. 

,lf these enquiries prove fruitless, the spiritual courts, 
have no further jurisdiction, and the question then comes 
before the lesser tribal officials (pégawaz Adat). Their finding 
is based on evidence inadmissable at the previous enquiry. 
The testimony of witnesses is not essential! They may be 
satisfied that probabilities point to the guilt of an individual, 
and on such a reference to him the lémbaga demands the 
marriage fees (adat sa’salahan) from the man’s waris (relations 
on the mother’s side). Only if the second enquiry produces 
no result, is the lembaga bound to bring the matter to light 
in the audience hall of the Undang. Once referred there the 
question of paternity admits of no further argument, but by 
the fiction of custom the child, born or unborn, becomes the 
Undang’s offspring. This settlement, however, bears some- 
what heavily on the minor chiefs on the mother’s side. 
Each elder and tribal officer would pay a fine of 1 bhara ($14.00) 
to the Undang for his negligence in permitting such a scandal 
to rise amongst his anak buah. 

The practice described above is entirely free from the 
objectionable characteristics which have necessitated the re- 
nunciation of the parallel right formerly vested in the Raja in 
the Negri Sembilan. In Sri Menanti both child and mother 
became virtual slaves of the Raja. They were forced to reside 
within the precincts of the royal astana. In Rembau the 


(1) Hukum berdiri dengan saksi, adat berdiri dengan tanda. 
R.A. Soc., No. 56, 1910. 
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mother is placed under no restraint. She never leaves her 
own, or her mother's, house. She is not even brought 
formally before the Undang in his Balai. On the refer- 
rence of the Lembaga, it is the Undang who proceeds in state 
to the house of the Lembaga, inspecting on his way the place 
where the mother lives. The child remains under the 
mother's eare, but is reared at the charges of the Undang to 
whose. house an occasional visit of a day! or so is normally 
paid as the child grows up. The personal rights of the mother 
suffer no invasion, while she secures for her child the 
„immediate protection of the head of the state. 

The interference of the Undang in purely tribal matters, 
except on reference of the tribal chief, is abnormal and 
resented. His consent is necessary to the choice of a tribal 
chief, who on appointment must make obeisance and he alone 
can pronounce sentence of official death on the Lembaga : ° 
but he deals with the tribe only through the chief. A fine 
inflieted in his Bala? is recoverable by the Lembaga, who is 
responsible for its collection. 

The transference of a tribe to the Undang (suku tergan- 
tong pada Undang) alone brought the Undang into direct 
relations with the members of a tribe. But the history of 
that institution ? only proves his total unfitness for the work 
which it entailed upon him. 

It might be argued that by a judieious use of the orang 
bésar (vide chapter ii, $ 3), the Undang could stultify : the 
tribal chiefs. Such a view ignores the fact that, except when 
he was detailed as an officer of the court of the Undang to 
witness the due performance of a rite or penalty imposed by 
the Undang as sentence, the initiative lay with the orang 
.Bésar—not with the Undang. Until the Bésar moved and 
made his specific reference, the grievance of the elder, or 
the oppression of the Lembaga never reached the ears of the 
tci Again, in his capacity of court officer to the 


(1) Menyalang. 
(2) v. Saying XXXVII. App. I. 
D v. chap. II 81. suku tergantong. 
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Undang, the Bésar merely represented a judicial authority in 
which the tribal chief acquiesced, and which he had himself 
invoked. 

It is however always open to any one desirous of making 
a display at his daughter's marriage to secure the personal 
presence and the wedding gift of the Undang (wang pangkas) 
at the ceremony, by obtaining the latter's permission to kill 
two head of buffalo for the feast. A DLémbaga’s adat is 
comprised in a single buffalo, hence he cannot authorise the 
major feast without arrogating to himself the right of the 
Undang. "The host at such a feast must then display for his 
reception the full insignia to which the Undang is entitled 
(pésaka undanj,) on whose arrival, and departure from the 
house, a salute of 7 guns is fired (alamat bérbunyi.?) 

The burial ceremonies of the Undang, though including, ^ Ceremonial 
as do those of the Raja, items common to Undang and on death of 
Lembaga, differ in kind as well as in degree from the Lawgiver. 
prescribed ritual at the death of a tribal chief. The eighteen 
various decorations are displayed at the house,” the coffin of 
white wood is borne over a path spread with white cloth 
to the tomb, where the women bring szreh vessels, water 
bowls, pots of artificial flowers, braziers. Mourners in 
advance of the coffin beat the small round gong known as 
chanang, while four almoners scatter coins on the way. The 
eight principal chiefs, if present, are entitled, with their wives, 
to an alms (sédékah) of 36 cents apiece, and the lesser officers 
of State (Hulu Balang)“ each to 24 cents. 

That portion of the Ménangkabau constitution which Relation of 
defines the relation of the (Undang) to the Raja (kéadilan)— lawgivers to 
log dormant in Rembau during the squabbles over Raja. 
the royal succession, became, after the expulsion of the 


(1) v. Saying XXI. App I. (2) v. Saying XII. App. I. 

(3) 7 guns since expulsion of the Raja—previously 5 guns only. 
The 8 lembagas under similar circumstances receive a/salute of 4 guns 
(formerly 3) and the XII 3 guus. ERS 

(4) v. as opposed to tribal officials. Fora list see Appendix. 
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Raja in 1836 A. D. a dead letter. The Undang, as a 
commoner, accords the Yang di Per-Tuan the obeisance 
(sémbah) that is due to royal blood, but he is under no real 
obligation to do hcmage on his electicn, and he refers no 
matter within his territorial jurisdicticn to the keadilan. 
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Chapter II. Section 6. 
The Raja (Keadilan.) 


In his article on “the Law and Customs of the Malays 
with reference to the tenure of land," published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch, for June 
1884, Sir W. E. Maxwell states that the Raja possessed the 
following privileges : 

1. The right to share in the grain ; 

2. The right to collect taxes ; 

3. The right of disposal of waste land; 
and proceeds— that the proportion of the padi crop which 

“the Malay Raja can claim has come to be fixed by custom at 
"doth of the grain and payment can be enforced by seizure 
" of the crop or land." 

. This view of the Raja’s right is based on the supposition 
that '" monarchieal government was introduced among the 
Malay tribes by Hindu rulers from India” and admittedly 
presumes "incidents of Aryan kingly government." | This hypo- 
thesis is sometimes discredited on historical and archeological 
grounds. | 

The sayings present a totally different conception. of the 
Raja's position and power. The soil—says the adat 'is not 
owned by the Raja, nor can he levy a war tax but his powers 
are confined to the administration of justice.' 

Newbold in his work on “the British Settlements in 
Malacca "—written in 1835, in treating of the Ménangkabau 
States follows „the sayings closely in his description of that 
Raja’s powers, and the history of the Raja in Negri Sembilan 
supports the oral tradition. 

The constitution of the Negri Sembilan demanded a Raja 
merely as head of the Confederacy, and it is most important, 


Raja head 
of a Feder- 


in considering the position of the Raja, to remember that his ation of Sates. 


advent was subsequent to the federation of the several states. 


mas. (1) v. Saying IX. App. I. 
(2) v. Newbold op. eit. vol. II pp. 80, 81. 
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The insistence by Daing Kamboja, the Bugis overlord, on such 
other rights as the Hindu hypothesis grants, is what perhaps 
resulted in his expulsion in 1770 A. D. by a combination of four 
of the Confederate States." 

The Ménangkabau Suzerain on the other hand never 
possessed any but a. strictly defined and delegated authority. 
Newbold’ agrees with the saying in stating that the Raja was 
afforded a ‘maintenance,’ from each land owner in the four 
States, of a mesure of rice, a cluster of coconuts and 25 
pieces of money. He was bound to consult and follow the 
majority verdict of the four Undang on questions referred to 
him. The sayings flatly deny the obligation on the Undang 
to supply the Raja with men and material for war, but the 
necessary contribution of three buffaloes and of alms at a 
royal marriage, circumcision, or burial feast is admitted by 
local antiquarians. 

The strictly delegated nature of the Ménangkabau Raja’s 


 &uthority—-a fact established by his method on appointment, 


on direct application to Pagar Royong—did not preclude his 
retention of certain prerogatives common to Malay royalty; 
though it barred any hope of a sentimental hold over the 
States. His person was sacrosanct (bérdaulat), and his office 
bérgélenggang.! The exact significance of bérgélenggang is 
uncertain, but the term is best interpreted as referring to the 
royal prerogative of holding high festival at will—and of 
indulging thereat in the gambling and cock fighting dear to 
Malay court life. His quality of bérkhalifah * is common to 
him with the Undang at least in its spiritual significance. His 
judicial powers -extended to inflicting a fine of 66 kupangs, 
(equivalent to $24.80) which went to his private purse; and 
only the suzerain could order execution by beheading. The 
headsman’s sword—says the custom—belongs to the Raja.” 


(1) v, chap. Pape ive 

(2) v. Newbold op cit. vol. II. p. 80. 

(3) v. Saying IX. App. I. 

(4) v. Saying X. and cf. chap. II. 5. Undang. 
(5) v. Saying XIX. App. I. 
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The decadence of the Ménangkabau empire entailed on 
its subordinate princes a loss of prestige. The Raja's power 
over the Federation was shaken by the constant struggles for 
the succession that followed the death of Linggang Laut in 1824, 
and the successful self-assertion of Raja Ali, 10 years before, 
had laid bare the entire dependence of the royal pretentions on 
public opinion. The appointment of the Yam Tuan Muda in 
Rembau and Jélébu' dealt a death-blow to the suzerain's 
authority. Civil war between the contracting states further 
emphasized the weakness of the royal power, and the efforts 
of Téngku Radin to regain influence in Rembau by the 
appointment of the Raja di-Raja failed to secure him publie 
support." 

In short, the story of the Séri Ménanti house is a 
refutation of the validity of the claims of the Raja to 
monarchieal powers. The agreement of 1895 A. D. whereby 
an alliance of five states was created "under the name of the 
Negri Sembilan, expressly excluded the Yam Tuan of Séri 
Ménanti—as a contracting chief, from ‘exercising any other 
powers or authority in respect of any State than that which 
he then possessed.’ The later agreement of 1898 A. D. while 
purporting to re-establish the ‘ancient constitution’ debarred 
the Raja from interference in the internal government of the 
States, robbed him of any original jurisdiction, (clause 4), 
relieved the Undang (clause 5) of the duty of homage at the 
great religious feasts and (clause 6) of personally providing the 
offering formerly required at royal festival. 

As the British treaty with Rembau of A. D. 1883 had 
already denied the Raja the right of interference in the 
appointment of the Undang, subsequent treaty definitions of 
his power have left little to the suzerain but ceremonial 
precedence as nominal nead of the Federation. 

The constitution of the court of the suzerain, and the 
ceremonial at his installation are dealt with in such detail in 


(1) J. R. A. S. vol. XIV. p. 338 Jelebu, by H. A. O’Brien. 
(2) vide chap. II. section 1. sub waris gedang. 
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the articles of the Hon. M. Lister’ and Mr. E. W. Birch 
C.M.G.? that nothing need be added by later monographers. 


(1) v. zs A. S. vol. XX; p. 50,4332 
(2). v. Supplement to Negri Sembilan Governmi Y 
MENS | g rnment Gazette 
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Chapter III. 
Customs Relating to Property and Inheritance. 


Heritable property as known in Rembau is of two 
kinds :— 

(D. Ancestral property, (herta pěsaka)—both real and 
personal, viz : that portion of tribal lands acquired by a family 
in a tribe through the effective occupation of generations, and 
chattels of every kind, once descended from parent to child. 

(II). Acquired property, (herta charian). This is of two 
kinds :— 

(a) The joint earnings of husband and wife during 
marriage, (charian laki bini). 

(b) Property acquired by a male prior to his marriage 
or while a widower, (charian bujang). The custom 
prescribes different rules for inheritance to these 
two classes of property. 

(D. Ancestral property. (Herta pésaka). 

The customary law (adat) obtaining in Rembau, and 
known as the Adat perpatih, was imported by immigrant tribes 
from Menangkabau in the 16th century A.D. It is properly 
‘to be regarded as prescribing a complete system of life in an 
agricultural society constituted of exogamic tribes. From the 
postulate of the exogamic tribe as the social unit, two main 
principles, governing the possession of property, are to be 
deduced. 

(a) All property vested in the tribe, not in the individual 
members of the tribe. 

(b) All ancestral property vested in the female member 
of the tribe. 

“ The rights of land tenure,” says Maxwell * in his paper 
on Malay land tenure, "in a primitive Malay settlement 
“are exceedingly simple, if each proprietor is viewed as the 
‘ owner of the piece of land which he has won for himself 


(1) vide J. R. A. S. S. B. vol. XIII. p. 80, June 1884. 
R. A. Soc., No. 56, T910. 
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"from the forest . . . . . . . . There is no such 
"thing as joint. ownership by the inhabitants of a 
"village or tract, of cultivated lands." This dictum is the 
conclusion drawn from two premises, that proprietary right is 
created by the clearing of the soil followed by continuous 
occupation, and that the right to land is absolute so long as 
occupation continues or the land bears signs of appropriation. 

The settler did not however acquire a free title, even 
during occupancy, for “the doctrine that the soil of the 
Malay States is vested in the Raja is not now to be 
questioned * and " the settler's right was absolute only so long 
as a proportion of the grain was paid to the Raja." ” 

In Rembau, as the sayings prove, rights to land were 
based on clearing and effective occupation, but to that limited 
extent only, does the dictum of Maxwell hold good for 
Rembau, in regard to proprietary rights in real property. 
The soil of the state vested in the aborigines, and from them 
passed to the heirs (waris)—the descendants of aboriginal 
mothers by marriage with the earliest immigrants. As settlers 
of the eleven immigrant tribes entered the country they ac- 
quired from the “ waris "? not merely the plots of land actually 
cleared by them, but the right in perpetuity to considerable 
tracts embracing valleys or portions of valleys adapted for 
rice cultivation. 

The traets of country thus acquired by a nominal 
payment or by a promise of payment never fulfilled, are known 
as redeemed lands (tanah bertebus). On redeemed lands no 
tax or tithe on grain or crop was paid to Undang or to tribal 
chief. 

There were left, then, to the waris after the redemption 
of tribal tracts, the hills and forests * and such valleys suitable 
for rice cultivation as were not redeemed. These two classes 
of land are known as Forest lands (Utan tanah) and un- 
redeemed lands, (tanah ta’ bertebus) or waris land (tanah 
waris). 

(1) vide op. cit. p. 89. (2) vide op. cit. 90. 

(3) vide Saying XXIII App. 1. (4) vide Saying XVI. App. I. 
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Different rights were obtained by the occupiers of 
holdings 1n these different classes of land. 

It is of cardinal importance to bear in mind that 
redeemed lands were tribal lands. The sayings amply prove 
this fact. '"' Wnere the coconuts are tall! and the betel palms 
in rows, that land belongs to the tribal chief," the guardian 
of the inherited rights of the tribe. So far from there being 
"no such thing as joint ownership by the inhabitants of a tract 
of eultivated lands" the land was not an individual but a 
common property in the early days of Rembau tribal history. 
But as time elapsed a family (pérut) —an exogamic unit—in a 
tribe aequired by length of effective occupation, a trans- 
missible, but not an alienable, right to a particular plot of rice 
swamp in the redeemed valley, and to the high land (kampong) 
on which the houses stood. Such an ancestral holding ranks 
colloquially as the property of the mother of that family—but 
the nominal holder at any given moment is merely a fiduciary 
for the family ancestral property is vested in females of tribe in 
tail female. 

Tradition ascribes this custom to the direct order of the 
fabled law giver Dato’ Perpatih Pinang Sa-batang,” and 
Mr. Hale? has sought its origin in a survival from savage times, 
but it 1s evident that this provision is a corollary to the idea of 
the exogamie tribal unit. 

Settlers on unredeemed lands (tanah waris) became 
nominally tenants for life of the waris, the heirs of the soil, and 
could obtain no transmissible or alienable right in their 
holdings. They paid a yearly tribute to the Undang—the 
infra tribal head of all the waris, not to the waris tribal 
chief—of a packet of parched rice and a measure of husked rice 
(emping sa’ kampit bras sa/gantang). 

Waris land, as still the property of the waris although 
in the occupation of a tenant, was not subject to 


(1) vide Saying XVIII App. I. 

(2) vide Newbold Brit. Settlements in Malacca, vol. II. pp. 
220-899. 

(3) vide J. R. A. S. S, B. vol. XXXI, p. 58. 
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attachment in execution of a decree against the occupier. 
On the death of the tenant the Undang had the right, though : 
its exercise was infrequent, to terminate occupation by the 
tenants’ family. In many cases settlers on unredeemed lands 
have been in undisturbed occupation of their holdings for 
generations—succession following the rule of inheritance in 
ancestral property, but such occupation supports no claim to 
like rights with those of a holder of redeemed lands.* 

Forest lands presented to a settler little attraction, except 
the durian orchards (dusun) on the hills. To such an orchard 
a right similar to the acquired right of a family in redeemed 
lands might be secured and maintained by the clearing of a 
space round the fruit trees. The communal nature within the 
family (pérut) of the right to an orchard is a matter of observa- 
tion at the present day, and affords valuable corroborative 
evidence as to the limits of proprietary rights in redeemed 
lands. Even since titles were issued (in A. D. 1888) the 
registered owner of an ancestral orchard in the hills claims 
no alienable right to the trees, nor would she seek to prevent 
any of her relatives, who can trace descent to a common 
ancestor with herself, from sharing in the profits of the durian 
harvest. The broad principle of succession to ancestral land 
has already been remarked, the same provision holds good in 
regard to ancestral property in chattels. The property is held 
in tail for the nearest female relative—the daughter. 

Should there be more than one daughter, it is the duty of 
the father, or the husband, to build a house for his daughter, or 
wife, on a convenient site in the ancestral. The mother’s 
house is inherited normally by the youngest daughter, who 
undertakes, in return, the support of her mother in old age. 
The rice swamp is divided equally between the sisters. 
Should a daughter predecease her mother, her female descen- 
dants obtain collectively an equal share with their aunts. 


(1) ef. Matnor and To’ Muda Lansah v.s. Tukang Rahman ; heard 
in 1906, and upheld on appeal. Land in dispute waris land at Chuai, 
claimed by waris against Rahman descendant of tenant. 
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The rule for suecession to ancestral property may be thus 
formulated :— 
| Ancestral property—real and personal,—descends to 
daughters or their direct descendants, per stirpes not per capita. 

In the event of the holder of ancestral property dying 
without issue, the inheritance reverts to the nearest living 
female relative of the same family the waris yang kadim— 
normally sisters or nieces, per stirpes. In default of these, or 
should the nearest relative refuse the inheritance, to which by 
eustom she is entitled, ancestral property descends to that 
relative in the tribe, even if not the nearest of kin, who had 
supported the deceased holder in her old age, provided that 
nearer kinsfolk had not offered her a home. Should the 
deceased holder have entirely supported herself, the property 
would descend to relatives of the degree of first cousins 
(sa'anak dato’) orjiin default thereof, to more distant cousins 
(sa'anak nenek or moiang). 

It is elear then that the failure of female heirs is a 
extremely remote contingency. The custom, however, which 
debarred males from inheriting. ancestral property, did 
contemplate a failure of heirs. Ancestral property to which 
no female heirs existed was known as “ suspended inheri- 
tance " ( pesaka gantong) and male children or agnate relatives 
might memorialise the Undang for permission to dispose of 
such property. | 

To the denial of inheritance to male children in ancestral 
property the custom admits one exception. Weapons or male 
ornaments and elothing, the males of the family may receive 
m as à concession, not as a right. Such benefits, known 

“the path of the eye”! (chenderong mata), are granted as 
E sign of the blood connection between the female inheritors 
and their brothers. 

The disability of the male to succeed to ancestral property 


has been modified by late usage. At a meeting of the Negri 


(1) In the State of Naning, where the same custom obtains as in 
Rembau, the chenderong mata takes the shape cf a fruit tree reserved 
for the male in the ancestral kampong. 
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Sembilan State Council in 1899 it was decided to permit to a 
male life-tenancy of ancestral lands in default of female heirs 
of the same degree. Under this ruling, if the holder of ances- 
tral property leave issue one son only, that son is entitled, 
should he press his claim to succeed to the ancestral lands, 
held by his mother, as tenant for life. At his death, those 
lands revert to his nearest female relative in the tribe. To 
ensure this ultimate reversion to the female heirs, the name 
of the person entitled to the reversionary interest in the 
ancestral property is now inserted, together with that of the 
male life tenant, in the customary title for the land. 

It would appear, then, at first sight, that the position 


of a male even in his own family circle is subordinate to his 


sisters to a degree inconsistent with equity. He gives his 
labour in the rice swamp in which, under strict customary 
law, he can never acquire a proprietary interest. He brings 
to his mother’s home some portion, at least, of his earnings 
as a bachelor, and should he die unmatried and in the care of 
his mother or sisters, what property he may possess becomes 
theirs. But in practice his position is not without compensa- 
tion of a substantial kind. 

The male is not denied by custom all the usufruct of 
ancestral property. The fruit of trees he plants in the 
ancestral kampong is his to sell or enjoy. When he leaves 
his home to marry or search for fortune (menchari untong) in 
the world, custom allows him to take away with him eash or 
kind, a share of his mother’s property (herta terbawa), though 
it grants at the same time to his mother a lien on that pro- 
perty, on his divorce or death. If misfortune is all his 
bachelor life brings him, then his family is liable for his debts, 
unless, indeed, he can find a woman willing to marry him thus 
encumbered. 

These duties of a mother to her sons arise from the 
principle that the holder of ancestral property is responsible 
for the life and blood of ail members of the family. Life and 
blood, says the custom, belong to the waris." 


(1) vide App. I Saying XLI. | 
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The applications of this tenet are manifold. Interpreted 
literally, it explains the custom of substitution as the penalty 
for murder, or even for slayings that would now be classed 
as homicide or justifiable homicide.’ 

Before the sway of the adat was tempered by western 
ideas of justice, if a tribesman by slaying a member of another 
tribe, caused depreciation of the assets of that tribe, the 
balance between the two tribes was readjusted by substitu- 
tion—(balas). A member of the slayer’s family was given to the 
victim’s tribe, in exchange for the slain. That substitute, who 
was normally of the same sex as the slain, was selected by the 
tribal chief, and passing into the tribe of the slain, became heir 
to the same rights and privileges as persons born into that tribe. 

This rule discovers the standpoint of tribal custom. 
The tribe, not 5he individual, is the unit of consideration. 
A murdered man was just so much dead loss to his tribe, which 
could not balance it’s accounts by recording the fact of a 
death in another tribe. 

If the slayer and the slain were of the same tribe, then 
as restitution could not adjust the balance, the family of the 
slayer paid as a fine one buffalo and fifty bushels of husked 
rice. But as the Rembau tribal system was based on 
exogamy, the wife of the slayer had her part to bear in the 
restitution. The burial expenses of the victim, and the cost 
of the funeral feasts, on the third day (niga hari) the seventh 
day (m2nujoh hari), and the hundredth day (saratus hari) were 
borne by the wife and children of the murderer. These 
payments were known as the “following of the substitute ” 
(iring balas). If the slayer were unmarried, the substitution, 
or the payment of the customary fine, as the case might be, 
closed the incident, as far as his family was concerned. The 
man himself was content to fly the country, when he incurred 
sentence of outlawry.? The elders (ibu-bapa) and tribal 


(1) vide App. Saying XXXIV. 

(2) ef. ease of Ma’adam, Suku Anak,Acheh outlawed for murder by 
Dato’ Sérun : returned after Serun’s death (1905) and was by order of 
the State Council again outlawed from the Negri Sembilan in 1906, 
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officers (bêsar) of the slayer's village were liable to a fine of one 
bhara ($14.90), payable to the Undang, for their negligence in 
permitting a quarrel to end so disastrously for the tribe. The 
murder of a member of the waris tribe was paid for by a five- 
fold restitution, and if a blood relation of the Undang (di- 
bawah paiong kêmbang) were slain, seven substitutes were 


> taken. 


Responsibi- | 


lity of female 
heir for debts 
of the bache- 
lors of family. 


(a) private 
debts. 


But the waris tribe never gave a substitute. Even 
murder was no sufficient reason for the degradation of an herr 
of the soil to the level of an immigrant tribesman. The 
murdered man’s tribe might kidnap a waris child, and 
generally made an armed demonstration against the warts 
family implicated, but the desultory fighting that ensued, 
culminated only in the arrival of the Undang who dealt out 
fines with impartial hand to elders, tribal officers. and 
warrlors. 

It is recorded that during the Undangship of Dato’, Akhir 
(A.D., 1838-71.) a Kampar man, then affiliated to the Tanah 
Datar tribe, being slain by a waris of kampong Tébat, a band 
of Kampar men attempted to extort restitution from the 
Undang whom they approached through the Dato' Maharaja 
Inda—tribal ehief of the Tanah Datar tribe. The demand 
was refused, but the waris "ebat were ordered to pay a fine 
of $100, together with the customary buffalo and rice, and to 
receive the Kampar men into their section of the waris tribe. 
Kampar settlers in Rembau thus left the Tanah Datar tribe, 
and became affiliated to the waris tribe, ranking as Beduanda 
Dayang. 

The second application of the principle is seen in the 
obligation of the holder of ancestral property to pay the debts 
of the bachelors of the family. Under Malay rule an insol- 
vent debtor became the slave of his creditor; he paid his debts 
in his body. The settlement of his debts alone preserved his 
free life, and hence became a duty of his mother’s family. 
The obligation to payment extended not only to the private 
debts of the bachelor, his unpaid bills, his less happy specu- 
lations, and his losses at the gaming table,—but also to the 
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ebts known as debts-of-custom (utang adat). A man holding 
an office under the tribal constitution {orang beradat,) 
exposes himself, as has been shown in the chapter dealing 
with the constitution, to customary fines for actions and 
omissions connected solely with his official position.” Failure 
to meet the fine involves his deposition, and casts a slur on his 
family. A like taint (chachat) on the family results from 
failure to carry out, in full detail, the prescribed ritual at the 
funeral of a constitutional official.” The holder of the ances- 
tral property is therefore bound to step into the breach and 
save, by payment of these debts, the official life of the peccant 
bachelor, or maintain by means of the ancestral property the 
inherited rights (pesaka) of the family. ; 

Again, in execution of the same principle, the inheritor 
of the ancestral property is bound to provide a home for the 
males of the family before marriage, on divorce, or in sickness. 
The tribesman may wander afar secure in the knowledge that 
his ancestral swamp will be tilled, and the garden tended by 
his mother and sisters, to whom he can always return for 
shelter, maintenance, and assistance. If he comes back only 
to die, he has still the cold assurance that his funeral, and all 
contingent feasts, will be duly provided out of the family estate. 

But the duties which the possession of ancestral property 
entails on the holder are not confined to the preservation of 
the “ life and blood ” of the males. 

She is responsible also for the expenses known as the 
debts of inheritance. (Utang persaka). These fall under 
the following headings :— | 

(1) Expenses of marriage, or fines incurred in connection 
with marriage. All forms of irregular marriage entail on the 
groom the payment of a fine to the tribal chief, or the 
provision of special garments, and presents. 

(2) Expenses of burying the late holder of the property and 
of feasts in connection therewith. 


erre 


(1) vide ehap. II. section 2, 3 and 4. 
(2) vide Appendix VI. : 
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(3) The purchase of the title of Haji for the deceased 
parent. (Béli haji)" 

(4) Expenses of the feast known as “ Tamat kampong.” 
This feast takes plaee once a year at the family grave-yard, 
and is of the nature of a family reconciliation—a burying of 
all the year's little differences between brother and sister, 
parent and child. 

(5) The expenses of a religious education, (ménuntut.) 
This eharge is only due in respect of education in a foreign 
country, and is rarely incurred in Rembau. But the departure 
of a tribesman to Kelantan to acquire religious instruction is a 
common event in the state of Naning. 

(6) Assistance towards the cost of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

The holder is further bound to maintain the ancestral 
property intact. This obligation, it is true, is implicit in her 
position as a tenant, but calls for attention as the ground on 
which the daughters base their demands to a division of the 
property during the life-time of their mother. Veneration 
for years is a sentiment perhaps not wholly without the range 
of Rembau experience, but filial affection for an aged relative 
is conspicuously absent from Rembau practice. The advanced 


age of the mother is accepted as proof positive of her inability 


to perform her duty of preserving the property intact, and she 
may be forced to transmit her interest. 

In the event of this transmission, the aged holder is 
commonly allowed to retain in her own name a small plot in 
the ancestral rice swamp to guarantee her burial expenses.’ 
She will speak of such a plot as her shroud (képan).~ The 
relative who actually pays those. expenses beccmes thereby 


(1) The purchaser of the title of Haji for a deceased relative gives 
money (minimum $20, usually $40,) to a pilgrim. Arrived at 
Mecca this agent pays the money to the Sheikh, who buys the robe 
and turban of a pilgrim, and deposits them in the mosque at Mecea, 
offering up the customary prayers. 

(2) Instead of reserving the plot, it may pass directly as a gift 
(pémérian) to a relative guaranteeing the burial expenses. 
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entitled to the land so reserved as a guarantee, but is bound, 
should she enjoy the usufruct of that land pending the holder’s 
death, to feed and support her aged relative. 

The sale, or mortgage, of ancestral property outside the 
family or tribe is strictly forbidden, as contrary to the 
principles underlying the possession of tribal property. Aliena- 
tion is permissible only if necessary to the performance of 
such duties of the holder of the property as the payment of 
the debts of custom or inheritance.’ The sole exception to 
this rule is a concession to religion. 

A holder of ancestral property, to which no immediate 
heirs exist, may dispose of that property to pay for pilgrimage 
to Mecca. She must however grant an option of purchase to 
her tribe before seeking a buyer elsewhere. Under Malay 
rule, if a buyer was found in another tribe, the tribal chiefs of 
either party met on the land, beat the bounds, and planted posts 
to mark it off, before the price was paid.” 


The consideration of acquired property (herta charian), 
and of the rules governing inheritance thereto, pertains 
rather to the treatment of the custom relating to marriage- 
settlements and divorce. A brief statement will be sufficient 
here. 

Acquired property, as has been stated, is of two kinds :— 

(1) Acquired during wedlock : (charzan laki bini). 

(2) Acquired by a male whilst a bachelor, or widower 
(charian bujang). 

(1) Property acquired during the wedlock, the join 
earnings of man and wife, descends on the death of the wife 
to the female issue: on the death of the husband, it vests in 
the widow, for the benefit of the female issue.’ 

When that acquired property has once passed into the 
possession of the children, it ranks, thence forward, as an- 


(1) vide supra p- DS 
(2) vide App. I. Saying XXIII and chap. II. section 4 p. 47. 
(3) vide App. I. Saying XLIX. 
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cestral, and becomes subject to the rules governing the tenure 
of ancestral property. " 

Should there be no issue of the marriage, acquired 
property is divided on the death of either party to the 
marriage, between the survivor and the family of the 
deceased. mE | 

If the marriage is terminated by divorce, the joint 
earnings of husband and wife are divided. 

(2) Property acquired by a male whilst a bachelor or 
property whieh formed his share of the joint earnings of an 
earlier marriage, descends, on his death, to his mother's family. 
This rule holds good even should he have married and taken 
that property with him to his wife's house, or, if in land, have 
granted the usufruct to his wife. Property of which the wife 
thus obtains the temporary use 1s known as brought property. 
(herta pembawa). 


(1) vide App. I. Saying XL 
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Chapter IV. 
The Custom as Relating to Marriage and Divorce. 


The tribes composing the Federation of Rembau are 
domestically independent corporations. Tribal descent is 
traced through the mother, and tribal independence is con- 
served by two rules, exogamy and monogamy. 

The tribe, however, is not the exogamic unit.. The 
inter-marriage of sections of certain tribes is permitted by 
custom.’ Béduanda Jakun may marry with Béduanda Jawa, 
and the Béduanda dagang with either. In the Mungkal tribe 
(Darat), a member of the Bukit family, may wed a member of 
the Tébat family, but between the two sections of the Bukit 
family—Bukit and Kéling—marriage is forbidden. A conces- 
sion to agnate descent, even, is made in the solitary case of the 
Tiga Nenék and Paia Kumboh (Baroh) tribes, two of the four 
tribes of the first Rembau immigration. As the two pioneer 
chiefs of these tribes were half brothers, the tribes do not inter- 
marry. These examples are sufficient to show that the test 
of an exogamic unit is distinction of origin. The inability of 
two families (pěrų) to trace descent to a common female 
ancestor—inability that may be due either to certainty of 
pedigree, or to the fact of belated settlement obscuring an- 
cestry,—is their passport to intermarriage. 

Breach of exogamic custom is considered an offence of 
the first magnitude, and amounts to incest. Yet custom dis- 
tinguishes between the incestuous liason of persons related 
merely as members of one tribe, (sa-waris) and incest of near 
blood relations, (warts kadim.) The former crime, known as 
sumbang sa-waris, was strictly punishable with outlawry and 
confiscation of property: but the Undang had the power to 
commute this penalty to a fine of one bhara ($14.00), 50 
measures of husked rice, and one buffalo. The Paia-Kumboh 
tribe provides the standard instance of the commuted penalty. 


(1) A complete list of the exogamic units in each ofthe 12 tribes 
will be found in appendix II. 
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A woman of that tribe having been outlawed on an incestuous 
union, performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, on her husband’s 
death. On her return she obtained permission from the 
Undang-—Dato’ Sérun—at the instance of Dato’ Merbangsa 
her tribal chief, to reside again in Rembau, on payment of the 
statutory fee. It is to be remarked that in this case the 
penalty was commuted after the husband’s death, tradition 
records no like communication during the life-time of both 
guilty persons. 

Incest of near relations (sumbang kadim) or sumbang 
balai melintang > was nominally a capital offence, but actually 
punished with outlawry and confiscation of property, a penalty 
which the Undang had no power to commute.’ ‘So great is 
the insistance of custom on exogamy that immediate re- 
marriage into the tribe of a divorced wife is an offence. 
Elder jurists class such a marriage as incestuous, but under 
existing practice, if previous notice be given. him, a tribal chief 
may sanction the marriage on payment of the fee known as 
Kalang Batang? a fee of 20 rupia (#7.20.) This rule is the 


-more striking that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister an 


event known as "changing the mat"* 


tremely common. 

The practice of monogamy has survived longer in Rembau 
than in any other state of the Negri Sembilan, but is gradually 
losing ground to the licence granted by Mohammedan law. 
The general observance of the monogamic rule, which as will 
be shown later, is a logical deduction from the customary 
theory, of marriage, provoked caustic comment from the 
Sultan of Johor, on his visit to Rembau in 1874, A. D. and 


(ganti. tikar) is ex- 


(1) Literally ; incest traversing the Lawgiver’s Hall of Audience. 

(2) In Naning tne death penalty was exacted. There is a legend - 
current at Pulau Sebang, Naning, that a man and woman of the . 
Seri Melenggang tribe found guilty of incest, were placed in baskets 
and drowned in the stream running past the Mosque. The site of - 
their grave,—the Jirat Sumbang—is still pointed out. 

(3) Kalang (Galang) batang is the obstructing tree truuk. 

(4) If the parties agree it is not uncommon to dispense with 
payment of Alat on marriage of a man to his sister-in-law. 
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even as late as A. D. 1898, Mr. Hale wrote! that “ there are 
only three men in Rembau with more than one wife." 
Although there are many more to-day, and though the fee 
due to the Undang” on contracting a double marriage is not 
always exacted, yet polygamy is discredited in Rembau, and is 
practised chiefly by police, whose conduct may charitably be 
supposed to be influenced rather by frequent change of abode, 
than by strength of religious conviction. 

A marriage or liaison with a woman of the same tribe as 
the wife, during her coverture,—an offence against both 
exogamic and monogamic rule,—was punishable with death. 
This crime is known to customary law as the sugar-palm with 
two ladders,’ and is classed, together with the possession of a 
familiar spirit, (pélésit) as a tabooed act. (pantang). 

The Rembau method of arranging a marriage presents few 
features differing from the usual Malay practice: but the 
following account may be given as a concise statement of the 
desiderata of a good match, and the sequence of events 
culminating in formal betrothal and marriage.” 

“Now these are the (preliminary) arrangements with 

regard to engagements for marriage. As the saying runs, 

alive we are, in the gr?p of custom, dead in the gr?p of 
the ground: fortune soars away, misfortune swoops sud- 
den. Take a partieular instance; you want to marry 
into a certain tribe, and your faney lights on so and so. 
Wait a day or two, a month, or a year ; see if everything 
is as you would wish it. 
intended wife's relations, and how they bring up their 
children. Say there are both boys and girls—the boys 
learning the Koran, the girls learning to keep house. In 
time the boys have finished their course, the girls are ac- 
complished housewives. When the boy is of age a match 
is suggested, and talked over: for the girl proposals are 


(1) vide J. R. A..S., (Str. Branch), vol. 31. p. 45. 
(2) One bhara (— 14.00). 

(3) Enau sabatang dua sigai. 

(4) Original MSS., given at length in appendix VII. 
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received, a betrothalhinted at. Take it that the prospec- 
tive brother-in-law is aequainted: the suggestion is well 
received: the match is openly discussed. Then a token 
is given—taking the form of a ring. The ring is equiva- 
lent to a definite proposal: if the proposal is accepted the 
ring is taken, it is returned if the proposal is refused. 
Let us suppose it is accepted, and accepted authoritatively. 
Another ring seals the compact: a formal agreement is 
made, to be fulfilled commonly in 7 days, at the outside 
in 14 days, at the least in two days, running on to three. 
Let us suppose the period is 7 days: no slight fault invali- 
dates the contract, but outrageous behaviour renders it 
void. The agreement is made, it is publicly announced, 
in due time it is fulfilled. Let us take it as fulfilled :— 
you are bidden by the relatives of your betrothed to 
conclude the compact. You must first pay the marriage 
fee in publie, speaking these words:— Here it is, I waste 
no words: as the phrase goes, Lift the leaf, and take the 
marrow." ! 

The amount of the marriage fee varies with the tribe.’ 
Until the year 1906, a fee of " twenty " meant twenty rupia, 
(20 x 36 cents-$7.20) but the Undang and chiefs agreed in 
that year to substitute the dollar for the rupia as the unit. 
The normal fee at present is therefore $90.00. 

The procedure described above refers to the conventional 
marriage of a virgin, arranged by the relations on either side: 
The marriage of a widow or divorcee is a far more prosaic event, 
may be concluded immediately on acceptance of the suitor, 
and involved, formerly, a fee of only 12 rupia ($4.32). 

The engagement, in either case, may be broken if the 
suitor is insane, leprous, impotent, or lost to sense of shame, 
when the marriage fee is returned by the bride’s relations. 


(1) The custom of Tunggu Adat—the vigil of the groom at the 
bride’s house consequent on the payment of the marriage fee is not 
observed in Rembau, though practised in the neighbouring state of 
Naning. 

(2) For list of fees payable in each tribe vide appendix II. 
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The discovery of a suitors low birth, or of the fact that a 
customary slur (chachat) rests on his family, provides no valid 
reason for the cancellation of an engagement once formally 
concluded.* The suitor, on his part, may decline to fulfill 
the engagement if .his betrothed suffers from dropsy or 
hæmorroids, is insane, or incapable of consummating the 
marriage, (ratka). 

If the suitor refuse, for an inadequate reason, to proceed 
to marriage he forfeits the marriage fee, the gage of betrothal, 
(tanda) and the presents given by him, but retains the 
presents he has received. If the parents of the girl break off 
a match capriciously, they must repay the gage double.” If 
the death of either party, after betrothal, prevent the marriage, 
half the marriage fee is repaid to the family of the suitor, and 
the presents on both sides are returned. Should a third 
person attempt or accomplish the seduction” of a betrothed 
girl, her parents are bound to refund twofold the fee and 
presents of the suitor, unless he agrees to condone the offence 
by proceeding with the marriage. [f the parents of the girl 
have consented to, or connived at the seduction, they are 
mulcted in three times the amount of the marriage fee. The 
seducer isliable to a fine of $50, payable to the mother of his 
victim. 

A bride-groom finding that he has been deceived in 
accepting his wife as a virgin, intimates the fact to his mother- 
in-law by overturning the sireh tray, when offered him, and is 
entitled to a refund of the difference between the marriage fee 
for virgin and divorcee. 

The ceremonies accompanying the wedding of a virgin in 
Rembau extend normally over three days. If a buffalo is 
killed for the feast, tne sanction and presence of the tribal 
chief is essential to the ceremony. Poorer folk are content 
with killing a goat or fowls, and conclude the feasting in one 


(1) vide Saying 48, App. I. 

(2) vide Saying 45, App. I. 

(3) Newbold Br. Settlements in Malacca, vol. II. p. 248 calls this 
offence Angkara : the term is unknown in Rembau. 
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evening, they therefore require the permission only of the Elder 
(ibu-bapa). A lavish wedding ceremony lasts for five nights, 
involves the provision of two or three head of buffalo, and 
demands the sanction of the Undang." 

But there are speedier means of concluding a marriage 
than the method described: and irregular marriages, equally 
binding with the union consequent to a formal betrothal, are 
not infrequent in Rembau. . 

Custom acknowledges four classes of irregular marriage. 

(I). The marriage by surprise.  (Terkurong didalam). 
When a man and woman are caught together inside the house, 
they are compelled by eustom to wed. Their eapture may be 
wholly fortuitous, or the result of set purpose,—either person 
having arranged a surprise. News of the capture is des- 
patched forthwith to the tribal chiefs of man and girl, and the 
lover is not permitted to leave the house till his tribal chief 
has guaranteed payment of the price of guilt,—the adat 
sa-salahan.2 If the man’s family delayed payment, the 
tribal chief was, under Malay rule, empowered to levy the 
fee, as being a debt-of-inheritance, on the ancestral pro- 
perty of the man’s family, in the manner prescribed by 
custom.” <A chief failing to exact payment was guilty of 
abetment of the offence, and liable to deposition by the 
Undang. i i 

The amount of the fee varies with the tribe involved. 
Formerly, the entire payment was made not in cash, but in 
white cloth, bearing a fictitious value of six cents per cubit 
(hasta). The cloth was divided between the girl's family and 


(1) The marriage ceremonial of the low-country (b«roA) district 
differs slightly from the inland (darat) practice. In the Baroh 
district the bride is not brought out to meet her betrothed on the 
verandah, as in the Darat, during the first two days’ feasting: and 
the Baroh practice of sending a bridal deputation to escort the 
groom’s litter to the house of the bride immediately prior to the 
ceremonial bathing, is dispensed with in the Darat district. 

(2) For amount of fee in the various tribes see App. II. 

(3) v. chap. II. p. sub Lembaga. 

(4) Melindong, vide chap. II. p. 
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her tribal chief, who shared with the Elder, and he again with 
the tribal officers (Bésar)* and male relatives of the woman 
(anak-buah), present at the surprise. Modern practice re- 
quires payment in cash to the woman, but the chiefs’ share is 
still occasionally paid in kind. In order to avoid an imagin- 
ary ^ violation of Mohammedan law, the formula pronounced 
by the wali at the ensuing marriage (I...... MAKE YG mS. with a 
marriage fee of............ )' omits reference to the portion of the 
fee paid to the tribal chief and elder. Under Malay rule, though 
marriage was the necessary complement of a surprise, the man 
might suffer vicariously, if he could find a relative in his tribe 
willing to take his place. At the present day it is held that 
the man must marry in person, but he is at liberty to divorce 
the woman next day on payment of 14 maru (35 cents). 

(II). The marriage by surrender. (Sérah menyérah). 
A man desirous of effecting a marriage in this way mounts 
the verandah of the girl’s house, (panjat rumah), takes up his 
position there, and refuses to budge. It is then open to the 
girl's relations (wards prémpuan) to remove her and leave the 
man in undisturbed possession of the house, without light or 
food. If he persevere in his intention, he remains in the house 
dependent for light and sustenance on the charity of his own 
family : until the parents of the girl surrender to his obstinacy, 
and consent to the match. 

An Elder is competent to sanction a marriage of this 
form, on payment of the ordinary marriage fee, together with the 
fine of the “ bunga pinang,” * a change of clothing, (pérsalinan) 
and the fee of the “ wrapping of the ring” (kain déraan 
chinchin).) Custom presumes that, with so many other 


(1) The share of the besar is 12 cents. 
(2) The Arabie mar, or payments by groom to bride, are the 
. perquisite of the woman. Malays confuse the mas kahwin (a tribal 
payment) with the mahr, and hold erroneously that the mas kahwin is 
the personal property of the bride. 

(3) Sahia sianu nikahkan sianu dengan mas kahwin sekian. 

(4) lit : flower of the areca palm. i 

(5) lit : the article on which the ring is presented—normally a 
handkerchief. 
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methods open to him, no man will seek marriage in this way 
without counting the cost; hence, although the ordinary 
marriage fee only is exacted, a surrender marriage is theoreti- 
cally the most costly form for the male; and corresponds 
roughly to the method known in other parts of the Peninsula 
as the “rich man’s capture ” (tangkap kaia). The fine (bunga 
pinang) is divided between the Elder and the tribal officers, 
who share again with the male relations of the woman. The 
exact cost of a surrender marriage has varied from time to 
time in Rembau. In early days the bunga pinang amounted 
only to 6 rupia, ($2.88), and 9 rupia covered the two special 
fees, which were paid to the family of the woman. The fine 
was subsequently raised to $6.00, and the special fees to a 
minimum of $12.00, though the bride’s family might demand 
any reasonable sum. But with the recent substitution of the 
dollar for the rupia in the marriage fee, the total expense of 
a surrender marriage, was fixed at $26.00, and the special 
fees for garments and wrapping of the ring abolished, as 
customary debts. 

(LII). The marriage by storm. (Mérumah?). The ezis- 
tence of this form, the essential feature of which is the 
violence used to obtain the bride, guarantees marriage to a 
plucky man, despite his lack of property or physical attractions. 
The man forces his way into the woman’s chamber, and lays 
hands on her. If he succeeds in carrying her off, either 
against her will or with her consent, he must leave the state. 
The woman in that event obtains no marriage fee, for none is 
paid on her seizure, and if her parents invite the couple to 
return, they forfeit all claim to the fee. 

As an alternative to flight, the man may refuse to release 
the woman, and submit to whatever bodily castigation her 
relaticns inflict. If they fail to induce him to retire, he has 
won the right to marry. No action for criminal trespass will 
lie against the suitor, as this method of obtaining a wife is 
legitimized by custom. 


1 


(1) lit : the house taking. 
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If the man takes his beating, the same marriage fee is 
due as for a " surprise" marriage (I) and was formerly payable 
in cloth, but if the parents accept the inevitable, and the 
marriage is concluded the same evening, then the ordinary 
fee only is paid. 

The marriage by storm can be effected only at the 
instance of the male. The marriage by robbery”? is unknown 
in Rembau; but à Rembau wife need never share her husband 
with another woman. His first wife has the right to redeem 
sole interest in her husband, if he contract a second marriage 
during her coverture. The procedure laid down directs her 
to make her way to the house of the second wife, lightly clad 
with a naked weapon in her hand, mount the steps, and offer a 
sum for the release of her husband. If the second wife prefer 
to pay the sum named to relinquishing her man, she can buy 
out the interests of the first wife at that price. This procedure 
is known as redeeming the husband (bêl? laki) and though 
seldom put into practice, is well recognised as legitimate. 

IV. The marriage with a. condition clause. (Nikah 
Ta'altik). At marriage of this kind the following clause is 
inserted in the formula (khutbah) read by the wali:- —" If the 
" husband is absent on land six months, at sea one year, without 
“message or tidings, divorce has ripened of 1tself.”? To dispel 
any subsequent question as to the fact of its use, the clause 
should be reduced to writing, and signed by the husband. 
The marriage thus expressly contemplates and provides 
facilities for divorce. 

To class as irregular the marriage with a condition " which 
differs from the regular marriage not in the method of 


(1) The custom of the marriage by robbery which obtains in 
Naning, (rébwut rampas) permits a woman to force a marriage with 
the man of her choice, even against his will. To obtain a husband in 
this way a woman publicly seizes some article of the man's clothing, 
and holds it as a pledge. Custom accepts such immodesty as proof 
of previous intercourse between man and woman under promise of 
marriage and holds the man to his presumed contract 

(2) Kedarat anam bulan, ka-laut sæ tahun, berpésan tidak, borita 
tidak, talak gugor sendiri. Saying XLIV. 


R. A. Soc., No. 56, I910, 
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securing the bride, but only in case of dissolving the tie 
between husband and wife, is perhaps to introduce a fresh 
differentium. In Naning the formula read at the wedding 
ceremony following either betrothal or any variety of bride- 
capture, frequently does include this clause: and conse- 
quently, in that state, the clause is held merely an accident of 
marriage. But a Rembau woman would resent the sugges- 
tion that her marriage formula contained the divorce clause. 
That safeguard in needed, and used, only if a foreign Malay 
(orang dagang) is taken as husband. Hence in Rembau the 
nikah ta'alik, not only as pregnant with divorce, but as 
confined to foreign allianees, is sharply distinguished from 
any other form of marriage, and is popularly regarded as a 
legitimate rather than a respectable union. 

On marriage a man passes from his mother's tribe to 
become a lodger in his wife's home. The married man 
belongs, as the saying runs, to the place of his marriage.” 
Loss or gain of married life affects solely the wife. The 
inter est of his mother's family in a married man is conned 
to his © life and blood." * 

He does not, however, necessarily, go penniless to his new 
house. 

The property brought by a man to his wife on marriage 
is of two kinds :— 

(1). A share of the ancestral property taken away with 
the consent of his mother's family (herta terbawa). 

(2). Property forming his share of the earnings of a 
former marriage, or acquired by him as a bachelor, (herta 
pémbawa). 

All such property must be declared before, or at the 
time of marriage, in the presence of witnesses. From this 
declaration guns, cannon, buffaloes, or gold sheathed weapons 


(1) The Naning formula differs slightly from the Rembau clanse, 
reading ** Kadarat anam bulan, ka-laut satahun, berpésan tidak, bérita 
tidak tuan Kathi gugorkan satu talak.” 

(2) v. App. I. Saying IT. (3) v. App. I. Saying XLI. 

(4) v. App. I. Saying XLI. 
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are exempt, as their possession would be a matter of noto- 
riety. The debts of a bridegroom must similarly be declared, 
or the wife may repudiate her liability therein. The necessity 
for the declaration arises from the fact that the wife obtains 
no permanent interest in property thus settled upon her. 
She has the use only during married life. On divorce or 
death property brought by him on marriage reverts to the 
husband, or his family. 

There is no dowry in Rembau. Custom speaks of the 
“ acquisitions" of a husband on marriage, (pendapatan), but 
he obtains no rights whatever over the separate estate of his 
wife. Pendapatan means, not a dowry, but the benefits 
accruing to a man on marriage, and may be confined to his 
daily rice, and the roof over his head. 

But if the responsibility for a husband’s welfare rests 
with his wife, his relative position is one of inferiority. He 
is at the beck and call of his relations by marriage ;* his 
mother-in-law boasts that she can find some use for any sort 
of son—-the clever may be cajoled, and the fool bullied: the 
blind man can be put to pound the rice: the cripple to mind 
the pad? drying in the sum: the deaf to fire the cannon and 
the braggart to take the hard knocks. 

The mother’s predominance in the home is patent to her 
children and has prevented the growth of a sincere filial 
affection for the father. The attitude of children to their 
father is one of toleration tempered by as much sentiment as 
is expressed in the dictum that “ after all they are of his flesh 
and blood : "^ a reflection which pales before the fact that 
the "life and blood " of the father is the care not of the 
children, but of their paternal grand-mother or aunts. 

The use of the term '" cAhera? " is not confined, as is the 
word divorce, to an urnatural severence of the marriage tie: 
but extends also to dissolution of marriage by the death of 
either party, (chera matt) as well as to separation during the 
life-time of both, (cheraz hidop). 

(1) vide App. I. Sayings XLVII, XLVIII. 

(2) vide App. I. Saying XXXVI. 
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On the dissolution of marriage by death the burial expenses 
are normally met from the earnings of married life. If the 
wife survive she must return to her mother-in-law the per- 
sonal apparel (batang tuboh) of the deceased. Custom defines 
the batang tuboh as one pair of trousers, one coat, one sarong, 
one kris, one sword, one dagger, one gun, and one handker- 
chief: but practice confines ib to the actual clothing of the 
deceased. 

On remarriage the woman sends back to the family of her 
dead husband, the actual prions and mattress of their bridal 
bed. (tikar baiah). 

Divorce during life-time as practised in Rembau is of 
three kinds :— 


I. The divorce at the instance of the man. 


Any, or no cause may theoretically be given by the hus- 
band for divorce. The announcement need not be made in 
the presence of witnesses, and notification by letter is valid. 
Normally the man informs some male relative of the wife of 
his intention to divorce and pays 15 cents as a fee of parting 
(timbang kasudahan) If he desire to express dissatisfaction 
with the treatment received at his wife’s hands, he pays two 
cents only. At any time within the period of purification 
following divorce (edah) he may resume cohabitation, (mëru- 
jok) or his wife may without prejudice to her modesty, invite 
him to return (jëput). 

II. The divorce by redemption 5" the instance of the 
wife (tebus talak). 


A woman ean divorce her husband only if he consent to 
be bought out of his marital rights. In Rembau, the man 
fixes the price, and may demand any reasonable sum. Custom 
prescribes no redemption price for divorce by redemption owes | 
its validity not to custom, but to acceptance of Mohamedan 
legal practice." 


(1) In the Kélémak Kathiship of Naning the price has been fixed 
by convention at $100. - 
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III. The order for separation (Pasah). 


To obtain separation a wife must prove desertion, or lack 
of maintenance. Cruelty or adultery of the husband will not 
support a claim to separation. But the absence of the hus- 
band for six months on land or a year at sea, even if the wife 
“has been granted ample support meanwhile, is a valid ground 
for separation, for maintenance includes not only monetary 
support (nafkah dlahir) but also conjugal rights (nafkah batin). 

No woman convicted of adultery, even if abandoned by 
her husband to destitution, can obtain a separation order. 
Unless her husband divorce her of his own free will, she 
` remains nominally his wife, so long as he lives. 

Again, if the judge to whom a woman applies for an order 
of separation—formerly the Undang, in later times the Kathi— 
suspect any ulterior motive in her request from a desire to 
conceal criminal pregnancy or the expulsive power of a new 
affection, it is his duty to refuse her an order. 

The order for pasah is the relief granted judicially to a 
wife who can endure desertion no longer. It is therefore to 
be distinguished from the registration of the fact that the di- 
vorce latent in a marriage of convenience (nikah ta'alik» has 
ripened. In that even the woman is concerned merely to 
establish before a registrar the fact that the prescribed period 
of absence has elapsed, her motives in asking for registration 
are irrelevant. The Kath?, whose office combines under exist- 
ing conditions the duties of registrar and divorce judge, is apt 
to treat a request for registration of the automatic divorce 
as an application for a separation order. Yet, by insisting on 
an enquiry into the reasons prompting a request to register the 
termination of a marriage with a condition, the Kathi defeats 
the intention to which that form of marriage owes its 
existence. 

If a divorced wife contracts a marriage before the 100 
days of purification (edah) have elapsed she is liable to her 
former mother-in-law for a payment of 20 rupia ($7.20) as the 
escort of the bridal bed (permiring tikar bantal) of her divorced 
husband. 
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The customary rules regulating the division of property 
on divorce are four: of which the three latter explain the 
first. 


1. On separation divide, while together share alike. 
2. Joint earnings are divided. 

3. The separate estate of the wife remains with her. 
4. Property brought is returned to the bringer. 


Division of property must be made before, or at the 
moment of the divorce. Ifa man divorces his wife without 
demanding a division of property, he loses all claim to the 
share to which custom entitles him: but once a division has 
been made it holds good, even if cohabitation is resumed before 
the divorce becomes final. The division must be made in 
the presence of the elder or tribal chief. Hence, a man di- 
voreing his wife by letter, forfeits his share of the marriage 
earnings. 

As married life may result either in loss or gain, the 
earnings include debts as well as assets. Modern usage tends 
to overlook this fact. But on a division of property at divorce 
a wife is entitled to apply any acquired asset to reimbursing 
herself for debts of her husband which she has met; and it is 
unquestionable that her separate estate is liable for one half 
of all debts incurred by her husband during marriage that 
remain still outstanding on divorce. 

The rule as to the division between husband and wife of. 
the joint earnings of married life, (charian laki-bint,) is subject 
to several important qualifications. | 

If there be issue of the marriage, the joint earnings are 
not divided, but are retained by the wife to support the issue. 
The husband takes away with him his personal apparel only 
as his share. The right of a widow with children to the . 
earnings is specifically laid down by custom. The widow is 
therefore the proper person to administer, under present legal 
practice, the personal estate of her deceased husband. 


(1) vide App. I. Saying XL. 
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Again, the rule directs that the earnings be shared, but 
not that the two shares be equal. The equal right of husband 
and wife to earnings terminates with the marriage. The 
validity of a claim by either party on divorce. to any 
given item of the aequired property depends on the nature of 
that item. Custom exeludes certain kinds of property from 
the division. A woman's claim to the house her. husband has 
built for her, to all improvements to ancestral land, and to 
jewelry and clothing bought her, is indefensible. The husband 
can claim no share in respect of such possessions, but has, on 
his part, the sole right to male ornaments and clothes, to 
weapons and fire-arms purchased during marriage. 

The right of the mother to the custody of the children on 
divorce, is based on a similar convention. Custom regards 
the children as a class of marriage earnings but as a class 
wherein the principle of sharing on divorce is inoperative. 

Lastly, on the dissolution of marriage by the death of 
either party, the survivor, after meeting the burial expenses, is 
entitled, if childless, to retain a sum equal to the cost of the 
funeral, to provide for his or her own burial, before sharing 
the balance of the earnings with the family of the deceased. 

Subject to these qualifications the rule of sharing on di- 
vorce the property acquired during marriage is absolute, except 
in the case of the parties to a marriage by agreement, (nikah 
ta'alik), when the husband ean enforce no division. Even on 
a divorce obtained by the woman for lack of conjugal rights, 
she is entitled to her share of the earnings. Nor is her share 
diminished by her misconduct, should a man divorce his wife 
for adultery. As an outraged husband may refuse to divorce 
his wife, the possibility of a claim to a division of property 
being proffered rests with him; if he elect to divorce, he must 
abide by the consequences of his action.” 


(1) vide case of Sohor Suku Batu Hampar Baroh decided 1907, who 
sold up pencharian, and appropriated the entire proceeds after divore- 
ing his wife convicted ina court uf law of adultery. Lower court’s order 
for division of property upheld by judicial commissioner on appeal. 
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At no time does the husband acquire any rights over the 
separate estate of the wife. Hence even if the value of that 
property be enhanced by improvements he has made, by addi- 
tions to the house, or by trees planted in the kampong the 
wife resumes sole interest therein on divorce. 

The claim of the husband, or should he be dead, of his 
family, to effects brought by him to his wifes home, is 
sustainable on divorce only if such property was duly declared 
by him at the time of marriage. His family seldom find it an 
easy matter to recover their property in cash which the hus- 
band was permitted to remove. The wife naturally alleges 
that it was all spent long ago in bringing up the children. 
But if the man's family can point to the wife's investment in 
mortgaged lands or buffaloes, their claim to recover by sale is 
valid. 

After the divorce or death of his wife, his mother’s family 
resume responsibility for a man, and are entitled to profit by 
his subsequent acquisitions until he re-marries. Even if he 
elect to live as a widower with his children in their mother’s 
house, his sisters and not his children succeed to any property 
he leaves at death, if an indisputable offer of a home has been 
made to him by his mother’s family. His refusal of that offer 
does not extinguish the right of the sisters to inherit his estate, 
but they are T. on succession, to pay or refund the cost of 
their brother's funeral. 

It remains to discover from the practice of marriage and 
divorce in Rembau, the customary theory of marriage. In 
what light did the Adat regard marriage ? 

A modern enquirer into the attitude of. the custom 
towards marriage finds his search confused by the induction 
on ancient pre-Mohamedan usage of the ideas and practice 
of Islamic law. Under the Hukum Shara,—at least under, 
the Sunni law—marriage is a contract between individuals 
requiring attestation by competent witnesses, and validated 
for the woman, by her wali, or natural protector. In Rembau, 
as a professedly Mohamedan State, this form is observed, 
but cloaks a widely different conception. 
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The divergent theories underlying the two systems are 
apparent from examination of the position which the wal? 
holds in Rembau. Under Mohamedan law the natural wali 
of the bride is her father or grand-father. In default of these 
she must fall back on the representative of civil law. His 
individual interest in the woman as his own offspring is the 
sanction of the natural wali. In Rembau, and generally 
throughout the Peninsula, the position of wa is not restricted 
to the father. An uncle or a brother is competent to give 
away his niece or sister in marriage. But in Rembau the 
normal competency of the uncle is subject to one luminous 
exception. The children of two brothers, who have married 
into different tribes, do not marry, though such an union 
does not violate the exogamic rule—because, to Rembau ideas 
the uncle is debarred from exercising at such a marriage his 
right to act as wal to his niece. His competency in such 
circumstances is quashed (batal walz), for in Rembau his 
individual relationship to the bride, whence the wali derives 
his competency, is qualified by his status as member of a tribe. 
A concrete case will give the best illustration of this point. 

A and B, two brothers, marry, the elder into the 
Mungkar, the younger into the Tanah Datar tribe. A, as 
allied to the Mungkar tribe during his married life, is compe- 
tent to protect the interests of Z, his Mungkar daughter. Bs 
tribal interests are not, theoretically, so oppcsed to his 
instinets of kin as to incapacitate him from taking his brother’s 
place as wali, should A have died before the proposed marriage 
of Z to X, a man of the Batu Belang tribe. But the tribal 
interests of B do clash with his duties as protector of- his 
Mungkar niece, if he sanction her marriage with a member of 
the Tanah Datar tribe, to which his own wedding has 
allied him. 


Again, the Malay treatise quoted! shows that with the: 


acceptance of the marriage fee a regular marriage is. practically 
concluded. Whether or not this fee— a payment alien to 


(1) vide pp. 79 and 80. 
R. A. Soc., No. 56, 1910, 


But the un- 
derlying the- 
ory differs 
from the the- 
ory of Moha- 
medan law. 


Difference 
patent (a) in 
position of the 
walt in Rem- 
bau. 


(b) in the 
nature of the 
wedding fee— 
a tribal pay- 
ment anda tri- 
bal receipt. 


Customary 
marriage .not 
essentially a 
contract  be- 
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Mohamedan marriage law—is a survival of the purchase price 
of a bride in savage society, the nature of the fee has been 
wholly transformed by its retention in the customs of the 
matriarchal state of Rembau. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the payer—the man 
who fills the customary debt, (mengisi adat), the marriage fee, 
us being a debt-of-inheritance, and a valid charge on the 
ancestral property of his family, is a trzbal payment. The 
spread of Mohamedan ideas has taught the woman to account 
the fee her perquisite. Strict custom did not regard it in that 
light. The allocation of a portion of the fee payable for an 
irregular marriage, to the tribal chief and officers can only 
mean that the fee was also a tribal receipt. Thus the 
marriage fee—the most essential item in customary marriage 
practice—is neither given nor accepted by an individual, but 
by a tribe. 

To custom then, marriage did not mean a contract 
between individuals, but was an institution affecting primarily 
the tribe. 

Is marriage under Rembau custom then, to be regarded 
as essentially a contract or alliance between two exogamic 


tween indivi- units ? A 


duals. 

Nor an alli- 
ance between 
tribes. 


Reasons for 
rejection of 
this second 
hypothesis. 


This hypothesis will see in the ancestral property of the 
wife, and in the property brought with him by the husband, 
the contributions of either tribe, to be held in trust during the 
continuance of the alliance. It will class as the chief terms 
of the alliance, the common right of both parties to a marriage 
to the use of this property, the division of acquired property — 
the profits of the alliance; and, the withdrawal by either 
party of the original contributions, on the dissolution of the 
alliance by divorce or death. 

Yet, formally plausible as is this hypothesis, it gives only 
a partial explanation of Rembau marriage practice, and it 
ignores one essential condition of married life under the Adat. 
In the normal event of issue by the marriage, the husband's 
tribe does not share-in the “ profits of the alliance," while the 
fruit of the union belongs to the woman's tribe. The most 
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fortunate outcome of such a marriage leaves the man's tribe 
exactly where it stood before alliance was contracted, and the 
bachelor earnings of the husband may have passed to the 
wife's tribe. A married man, by the fact of his marriage, is 
severed from his own tribe, which has no claims on him and no 
obligations towards him except in regard to “life and blood," 
so long as his married life continues. Such practice is a 
travesty of a tribal alliance. 

To the wife's tribe alone a successful marriage brings 
certain gain : and this is the result which all Rambau marriage 
custom tends to foster. "The life of a tribe depends on the 
acquisition and retention of property in mambers, lands, and 
goods. In the eyes of custom marriage is simply an institu- 
tion providing the readiest means of sustaining tribal life by 
the acceptance from without the woman's tribe of further 
property, immediately, in the person of the husband, poten- 
tially, in his progeny and acquisitions. 

This view explains the insistence of the custom on 
monogamy. The husband's position in his wife's tribe is 
based on his possibilities as a wealth-producer. As custom 
denies him two wives in one tribe, a second marriage destroys 
half his value as a tribal asset. Not all the laws of Islam, nor 
the ridicule of Rajas are strong enough to induce Rembau to 
admit a practice striking at the root idea of marrige, as 
understood by custom. 

The very entrance of the husband into his wife’s home is 
subject to his providing her tribe with a marriage fee, as 
earnest of his profit-bringing powers, and a check on their 
speedy diversion to another tribe's benefit. A woman's tribal 
chief may refuse to accept a suitor to her hand into his tribe. 
and it is generally, though unintelligently, held by present 
day lembagas that no debtor can marry the girl of his choice. 
Refusal to accept his marriage fee disposes of a suitor’s 
chance. If man and woman. persist, notwithstanding this 
opposition, in marriage, they have no option but to flee the 
country, and in a foreign land, drag out a useless existence 
likened by the sayings to a poisonous fungus, that, cast into 


R. A. Soc., No. 56, roro. 


Rembau mar- 
riage custom 
a means of 
invigorating 
the life of the 
woman’stribe. 


Explanation 
of insistence 
of custom on 
monogamy ; 


And of im- 
portance of 
the marriage 
fee. 
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the sea not a fish would eat, nor a fowl, if Hung aside on 
dry land." ! 


(1) laksana buah buloh terchampak ka-laut tiada dimakan ikan, 
terchampak ka darat tiada dimakan ayam. 
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MLE NDIC ES. 


APPENDIX I. 


NO. 


SAYING. 


11 


III 


Alam be-raja, 

Luak berpenghulu, 

Suku bertua, l 

Anak buah beribu-bapa 

Orang séménda bertempat sé- 
manda 

Dagang bertěpatan, 
tambatan, 


Orang séménda pada tempat 
sémanda, 

Anak buah kapada ibu bapa, 

Ibu bapa kapada lembaga, 

Lembaga kapada Undang, 

Undang kapada Kaadilan, 


Yang bertumboh di gunong itu, 
herti aliph di-dalam koran, 

Yang bertumboh di bukit itu, 
herti nior tumboh di mata: 


Yang bertumboh di lering itu, - 
herti belulok tumboh di rusok ; 


Yang bertumboh di lapan itu, 
herti berangan tumboh di 
pantat 

Yang bertumboh di bénchah 
itu, herti tébu dibuat bénih. 


prahu ber- | 


| TRANSLATION. 


| The raja rules the empire : 

The penghulu rules the state, 

The chief rules the tribe : 

The elder rules the tribes-people. 

The married man to the place of his 
marriage. 

The stranger finds a tribe as the boat 
an anchorage. 


The married man to the place of his 
marriage, 

the tribesman to his elder, 

the elder to the chief, 

the chief to the undang, 

the undang to the Raja. 


That which springs up on the moun- 
tain is as the aliph in the koran. 


That which springs up on the hill, is 
. as the coconut palm which springs 
forth from the eye. 

That which springs up on the slopes 
is as the sugar palm which springs 
forth from the trunk. | 

That which springs up on the plain 
is as the chestnut which springs 
forth from its fundament. 


That whieh springs up on the mire 
is as the sugar cane that bears its 
seed with it. 
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1 Vide chap. I page 5, 
chap. II page 36. 


2 Vide chap. IV page 
86. : 


3 Vide chap. II pages 


REFERENCE TO TEXT. 


36, 40, 48. . 


NOTES. 


The constituent parts of the Rembau consti- 
tution described in a double. metaphor, showing 
“ (a) the relative importanceof the several grades 

of office from mountain to mire, Raja to 
bribespeople +; 

(b) the nature of their origin, the eye, the 

trunk, the base, the seed. 
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SAYING. 


IV 

Beraja ka-Johor, 

Bertali ka-Siak, 

Bertuan ka-Ménangkabau. 


Salilit pulau percha, 
Sa limbong tanah malaiu 
Sa lengkong alam Ménangka- 
bau. 
VI 
Sélasilah ka hutan, téromba ka 
luak. 


VII 


Gagak itam, gagak sémui turun 


di-bukit berkaki ampat, ban- 
gau puteh datang di laut bér- 
képak saiap. 


VIII 
Di anjak laiu, di chabut mati. 
IX l 
Adapun raja itu tiada mempu- 
niai něgri dan tiada men- 
chukai kharajat, mělainkan 
berkäadilan sěhaja, serta per- 
makanan duit sasuku, bras sa 
gantang, nior satali. 


Sultan berdaulat bergalenggang 
berkhalipah, měnitah .deripada 
. astana-nia : pésaka Undang ber- 
khalipah, bertéromba, berlem- 
baga, bersabda di balei. 


| 
! 


TRANSLATION. 


Subject to Johore, allied to 
vassal of Menangkabau. 


Siak, 


The round isle of Sumatra, and the 
stretch of the Malay lands, are in- 
cluded in the expanse of the Me- 
nangkabau empire. | 


| The pedigree lies with the hill folk, 
| but the records with the Undang. 


| The black crows and the grey crows 


came on foot from the hills,’ but 
the white cranes flew over on flap- 
ping wings from the sea. 


Transplanted it withers : uprooted it 
dies. 


Now the raja is not the owner of the 
land, nor can he raise a war levy, 
but justice is with him, and to him 
is due for his sustenance a tribute 
of money, a measure of rice, and a 
cluster of coconuts. 


The Sultan is sacrosanct, he com- 
mands high festival, he is para- 
mount, and issues his commands 
from his palace: the Undang is 
paramount, holder of the records, 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. NOTES. 


"4 Vide chap. I page 17. Subject to Johor :—from the foundation of the 
Ist Negri Sembilan confederacy until 1770 A.D. 
(circa). 
To Siak:—The reference is to the visit to 
| Siak of the delegates sent to obtain a Raja from 


5 Vide chap. II page 3. | Menangkabau in 1672 A. D. 


6 Vide chap. II page | This saying contains the warts claim to rank 

ie by blood as heirs to the rights of their aboriginal 
ancestors in the soil. Cf.also saying 10, where 
| the inheritance of the Undang is declared to be 


berteromba. 


7 Vide chap. I page 2.) The black crows typify the aborigines: the 
| white cranes, the immigrant settlers from Men- 


| angkabau. 
8 Vide chap. | Of the immutability of the custom (adat). 


9 Vide chap II page| Sa-suku.—124 cents. 
61. 


y The text of this saying is variously quoted, in 
“AKA, A T E Pages respect of the 2nd. and 3rd attributes of the 
Raja. If bergalenggang and berkélipah be read, 
the literal-translation is, ‘possessed of cock-pits 
and expert fencers.’ The better version is ber- 
khaltpah which term is explained at length in 
the text, loc. cit. 


3 
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SAYING. 


Al 


pésaka lembaga bersékat. 


XII 
Pésaka Wang 


Mementang kébésaran, i 


paiong. kembang, 
menghurai tombak, 
pedang tersampai, 

kris panjang terchabut.. 
mendirikan tangga, <- - 


tiang berpalut akan kain, 


tabir di-dinding : 
Mérual, 


sampaian tersangkut, 
ular-ular, 
gunong berangkat, 
pajar menyensing, 
halaman beratap kain, 

16 tilam berulas, 

17 chanang berpukol, 

18 bantal bersusun, 

19 alamat berbunyi, 

vapp 


Tanam tiada berběnih, tumboh 


tiada bermata. 


Penake ndane Derka anA 


j! 

2 

3 

4 

9 

6 

Ti 

8 

9 "- 
10 langit- langit terpasang, - 
11 
19 
13 
14 
15 


TRANSLATION. 


. has his council of tribal chiefs, and 
. delivers his orders in his hall of 
audience. 


The inheritance of the Undang lies in 
the length and breadth of the land, 
but that of the tribal chief is 
bounded. 


Prerogatives of the Undang: 

| The display of the insignia, 
the open umbrella, 

the spear-tuft shaken out, 

the sword-blade in the ground, 
the drawn kris, 

the platform in the court-yard, 
the posts swathed in eloth, 
the curtains on the walls, 

the streamers, 

10 the awning over-head, 

11 the folded cloths on the walls, 
12 the pennants, 

|13 the dais of state, 

14 the flags of the dawn flush, 

15 the court-yard roofed with cloth, 
16 the embroidered cushions, 

17 the beat of gong, 

18 the pile of pillows, 

19 the salute of cannon, 


O O0 ND OF C2 b2 ES 


The plant which hath no seed, theh 
.sprout which hath no bud. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. 


11 Vide chap. II pages 
40, 52." 


12 Vide chap. II pages 
46, 50, 59. 


13 Vide chap. II page 
^ 56. 


NOTES. 


(m 


Theterm bergalenggang can also bear the mean- 
ing “far famed "—too indeterminate a quality 
to be included in a list of regal attributes. 


| Every member of a tribe included in the fede- 
ration of tribes which constitutes the state of 
Rembau is subservient to the Undang : but the 
tribal chief has no authority, nor can he look for 
dues outside the tribe (or portion of a tribe situ- 
ate in one of the two districts of the state) over 
which he rules. 


Merual :—an oblong flag, half white, half yel- 
low, with yellow tassels and fringe at 
the end. 

Sampa1an :— Folded in the shape of a triangle. 

Ular-ular :—a long. streamer, the small upper 
portion black, the rest white, with 
yellow tassels at the two ends. 

Pajar :—literally "the rolling up.of the dawn" 
an oblong flag the upper part red, the 
lower white, yellow tassels at the end. 

Alamat :— The Undang is entitled to a salute 
of seven guns. 
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XIV 
Larang ter-hukum, pantang ter- 
bunoh, 
XV 
Dipijak tanah, di-langkah akar, 
Undang yang ampunia. 


XVI 
Jalan raia, titian. batu, 
bukit dan bakau, 
rimba yang sunyi, 
gaung yang dalam, 
lépan yang lebar, 
bandar yang sundai, 
si-barau-barau yang punia, lu- 
bok yang dalam 
si kitang-kitang yang punia. 
PCT 
Pesaka waris dengan Undang, 
pertama : gading, géliga ; 
kédua : lebah sialang : 
kétiga : ungka siamang. 


AVI 
Déri hulu ayer menyenching, 
ka-hilir ombak memechah waris 
yang punia, sawah yang berjin- 
jang, 
pinang yang berjijir, lembaga 
yang punia. 
XIX 
Tali pengikat deripada lembaga, 
kris penyalang deripada undang, 
pedang pemanchong deripada 


kaadilan. 
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TRANSLATION. 


For the forbidden act a fine, for the 
taboo’ed act, death. 


The earth a man treads, the creeper 
he oversteps, these belong to the 
Undang. 


The high road, and the stepping 
stones, the hill and the swamp. 
the silent forest, 


| the deep ravine, 
the broad plain, 
ithe stream and its tributaries belong 


to the thrushes : 
the deep pools to the fish. 


"These are the inheritance of the 


waris and Undang: 1st: the ele- 
phant's tusk, and the bezoar stone; 
2nd: the swarm of bees; 3rd: the 
white gibbon and the black ape. 


|The streams from their source to the 


breaking waves at the mouth belong 
to the waris : the rows of rice plots, 
and the line of betel-palms to the 
lembaga. 


|The cord which binds is the lem- 


baga's, the execution kris, the Un- 
dang's, the Ed sword the 
Raja's. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. 

14 Vide chap. II page 
26. - 

15 Vide chap. II page 


26. 


16 Vide. chap. II page 
28, chap. I page 3. 


17 Vide chap. II page 
29. 


18 Vide chap. II page 
28. 


19 Vide ehap. II pages 
46, 54, 62. 


_|tinetion exists. 


NOTES. 
| 


Embodies the claim of the “ waris” to pro- 
prietary rights in the forest lands (utan tanah). 

This deals with the respective spheres of 
ownership and influence of the land heirs (waris 
darat) and the water heirs (waris ayer) in the 
| states of the Negri Sembilan, e.g. Sungai Ujong, 
| where this division between the heirs (waris) is 
actively recoghised. In Rembau no such dis- 
“The Dato’ Shahbandar alone 
was, at one tiine, possessed of the riparian rights 
enjoyed by the waris ayer in Sungai Ujong. 


| 


The immigrant tribes obtained proprietary 
rights in land by cultivation and occupation 
within the limits of their several definite settle- 
ments (tanah tebusan). 


Describes the various judicial powers of tribal 
chief, Undang and Raja. 
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SAYING. 


XX . Pésaka . lembaga — bulat-lah 
antara ka-baroh. berémpat ber- 
lima suku, ka-darat berémpat 
berlima suku ka-hulu bersem- 
bilan ka-hilir. 


XXI 
Maka dibilang deripada adat 
lembaga dengan pesaka didalam 


suku-nia satu sabu ekor kerbau : 
“tempat-nia pertama nikah. dan 


kahwin; kédua olet dan jamu:| 


kétiga, chinchang, tindek: ké- 
émpat, sunat dan rasul : kélima, 
jéput antar: kéanam, pertolang- 
an nasi berkaki dua berjalan si- 
ang: kétujoh, pertolangan kuen 
berkaki ampat berjalan malam. 


XXII 


Dibilang aturan, 
jalan bernama semut beriring : 


lenggang bernama alang men- 


gopak : 
dudok bernama in sakuntum: 
.bertinggi alang berbegar, 
berjunjong tiong “akan Terbang, 
berkongkom gagak yang hinggap, 


berbelok. kuching main daun, 


berendah kuau menyesar. 


TRANSLATION. 


The inheritance of the lembaga is 
one for the.low country district of 
the four and five tribes, and the 
inland district of the four—the five 
tribes up-stream, and the nine 
down-stream. 


The custom sets as the inheritance 
of the lembaga in his tribe, one 
buffalo : the places of his atten- 
dance are, lst: at marriages and 
weddings, 9nd : at feasts and festi- 
vals, 3rd : at incision and boring of 
the ears, 4th : at circumcision and 
confirmation, 5th: on a formal 
summons, 6th: after a present of 
rice borne of two in the day-time, 
7th : after a present of cakes borne 
of four at night. 


The ceremonial saith, 
moving like ants in file: 
swaying like the poised hawk : 


sitting like the opening flower bud: 

On high the hawk circles for his 

= swoop, 

Close over-head the myna bird begins 
his flight, 

With folded wings as the raven per- 
ches, 

Darting hither and thither like a cat 
playing with leaves, 

Low to earth, like the argus phea- 
sant on his drumming ground. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. 


20 Vide chap. I pages 
6, 7; 8,9 


91 Vide chap. IT pages. 


45, 46, 04, 99. 


29 Vide chap. II pages 
86, 46. | 


NOTES. 


Refers to the various tribal leagues in the low 
country (baroh), and inland (darat) districts. 


FRasul:—the public admission into the Mo- 


: | hammedan faith consequent on the ceremony of 


circumcision.. 
Jéput antar :—on the occasion. of declaring 


_betrothal. 


A saying dealing with ceremony : it describes 
the proper method of proceeding to a (wedding) 
feast, and, on arrival thereat, the exercise of the 
various functions of the tribal chief (the hawk), 


'|the elder (the myna bird), the officer-in-the- 
tribe (the raven), the tribesfolk of the bride and 


herrelations by marriage (the cat), and the family 


[of the bride (the argus pheasant). : 
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NO. SAYING. 

XXIII Takeh kaiu Batin Jenang, 
putus tebus kapada BE 
jangka berilak, 
lantak bertukul, 
émas bertahil. 


XXIV 
Sa-bingkah tanah yang Vw 
sa-lei, akar yang putus, sa- 
batang kaiu yang rebah 

XXXV l 


Gédang sama gédang, 
kechil sama kechil, 
ka-luak sama turun, 
ka-bukit sama 'daki, 
terjun sama basah, 
melompat sama patah, 


chichir sama Eng, dapat sama | 


laba. 
XXVI 
besar 


nama měpakat : nama 


Adat: gedang, bernama pesaka! 


sembah. 
XXVII 


Pegawai pada Undang, tongkat 


sokong pada lembaga. 
XXVIII | 

"Tongkat ka- bukit, 

apong ka-laut, | 

suloh ka-darat, 
pox LX. 

Aturan ibu-bapa didalam anak- 

buah nia: 
satu ekor kambing adat-nia; dan 
pakaian tilam terbujor, bantal 


Dudok dengan aturun kechil | 


| TRANSLATION. 
‘The Batin Jenang blazed the tree, 
the sale to the Undang is sealed, 
the measure is stretched, 
the boundary posts are beaten, 
the gold counted out. 
| 
. À clod of earth upturned, 
a trail of liana snapped, 
a single tree felled. 


| Great. with great, 


small with small, 

together climb the hill, 

together descend to the valley 
bathe in the same stream, 

fall at the same fence, 

share the loss, and part the gain. 


| 


Small matters are the place for arbi- 
tration, great for the application 
of custom, the most weighty for 

| ancient ancestral right. 


Officers of the Undang, props to the 
bod 


n staff up the hill, 
| a raft at sea, 
a torch inland. 


These are the prescribed rights of 
the elder in relation to his tribes- 
folk: his fee is a single goat, and 
his ceremonial the mattress spread, 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. 


23 Vide chap. III pages 


66, 75, chap. II 
pages 28, 47. 

24 Vide chap. III page 
68. 

95 Vide chap. II page 
30. | 

26 Vide chap. II page 
96 ' 

97 Vide chap. II page 
99. 

98 Vide chap. II page 
39. 

29 Vide 


3 e 


chap. II pages 


NOTES. 


In Rembau the fictitious conveyance of land 
was not from the Batin and Jenang, the abori- 
gines, but from the waris to the immigrant 
tribes. 


Proprietary rights in land date from the 
beginning of cultivation, by the claimant to 
those rights or his ancestors. 


Descriptive of the inter "dependence and unity 
of the members of a tribe. 


Describes the position and functions of the 
officers-in-the-tribe. 


Descriptive of the duties of the Privy Council 
of the Undang, (Kmpat orang besar kapada 
Undang). 


Terbujor :—Spread in the verandah parallel 
to the roof ridge. : 
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SAYING. 


bersusun, tabir terpasang, langit- 
langit terbentang, nebana dipu- 
kol, inai ditarekkan ; ibu-bapa 
saadat dengan besar. 


XXX 
Yang berlukis yang berlembaga, 
Yang berturas yang berteladan, 


Yang bersesap yang berjerami, 
Yang berbap yang berpasal. 


XXXI 
Yang melurut ba’ sungai, 
Yang berlêpak ba” sawah, 


Yang berjalor ba' jalan, 
Yang bersudut ba’ sawah. 


XXXII 
Dérhaka, chélaka, 
Dhaga: dhagi: 
Rumbun: bnkar : 
Tikam : bunoh : 
Upas : rachun : 
Sumbang, salah. 
XXXIII 
Laksana sireh sa-rumpun, 
Laksana nior sa-tali, 
Sa-ikat ba’ lembing, 
sa-bungkus ba’ nasi, 
sa-kucheng ba’ kuah. 
b»rlapis ba’ sawah. 


HISTORY, ET6. 


TRANSLATION. 


the pile of pillows, the curtain on 
the wall, the awning over-head, 
the beat of drum, the henna dance. 
The rights of the elder and the 
officer-in-the-tribe are one. 


The record secures the tribal right, 
What has filtered through the: ages 
sets the example, 


The water of the pool and the cata- 


 ract are one, 
The chapters make the script, the 
sections the chapters. 


That which floweth like a river, 

That which has its divisions like a 
rice-field, 

That which stretches straight like a 
road, 

That which has its bounds like a 
rice plot. 


| Treason : the accursed act, 


Disloyalty : deceit: 

Fire and arson : 

Murder and assassination : 
Drug and poison : 

Incest and its guilt. 


Like a bunch of sireh leaves 


‘like a cluster of coconuts, 


like a spear blade and its haft, 
like a parcel of boiled rice, 
like a mess of curried meats, 
like a rice-field and its plots. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. | 


30 Vide chap. II pages 
96, 48, 59. 


31 Vide chap. II page 
26. | 


32 Vide chap. II pages | 
45, 58, chap. IV| 
page 78. 


33 Vide chap. II pages 
AU c s. 


NOTES. 


One who has established his claim to full 


‘membership of a tribe must enjoy the benefits 
and, under custom, cannot avoid the disabilities 


entailed on him, qua member of that tribe, by 
eustomary law as declared by precedent. 

The saying is commonly quoted in reference 
to claims advanced by applicants for a vacant 
tribal chieftainship. 


Ba = bagat.— Descriptive of the inherited rights 
of a member of a tribe. 


The tabooed crimes (Pantang Undang). 


An equivalent to saying No. 925. 
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No. ` SAYING. 


XXXIV 
Chinchang pampas, 
bunoh hulor balas, 
Chachat ma bah 
XXXV 
Anak dipanggil makan, 


anak-buah disorongkan balas. | 


XXXVI 
Darah sa-titek, daging sa-ra- | 
chik, bertali kapada bapa. 
XXXVII 
Sah batal kapada lembaga, 
Hidup mati, kapada Undang. 


XXXVIII 
Melindongkan, mengandapan, 
Pechah, menghilangkan, 
Menchachatkan, 
Terkurong mati. 


KAS NIN 


Jika tinggal ké-tua’an wem 


membatal, 


Jika tinggal waris buleh me-. 


nongkat, 
Jika tinggal sa-kadim tiada bu- 


lsh menjadi barang sa- -bagai- 


mana. 


TRANSLATION. 


Money for a wound, 
for murder substitution, 
reparation for damage. 
The child is called to the feast, 
but the nephew is offered as the 
substitute. 


‘For a drop of blood, a shred of flesh 
the father may claim. 


"The finding is with the tribal chiefs, 
the sentence with the Undang. 


‘Concealment, abetment, 
Causing of wrongful gain or loss, 
Bringing shame on the tribe, 
Detection in illicit intercourse, 


If the chief be absent, the agreement 

|, may be quashed, 

If the waris be absent, the agreement 
may be bettered, 

li the nearest of kin be absent noth- 
ing whatever can be settled. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. 


34 Vide chap. II pages 


NOTES. 


The Adat Perpatih, on its judicial side, 


27, 38, 46, 55, and | embodies the principles not of retributive justice 
chap. III page 71. |but of reparation and compensation. 


35 Vide chap. II page 
97. l 


36 Vide chap. IV page 
87. 


37 Vide chap. II pages 
39, 45, 46, 58. 


38 Vide chap. II page! 
45; 


39 Vide chap. II page 
E36. 


All members of a tribe are the anak-buah " 
of the tribal chief. "The anak-buah of a tribes- 
man are the members of his own particular 


family or settlement (kampong) in that tribe; 


his own children, as a result of exogamic 
eustom, belong to another tribe, or to another 
family (pérut) than his own in his tribe. 

This saying gives the rule of the substitution 
(balas) fixed as the penalty for murder. 


Vide Hale, J. R. A. S. S. B. Vol XXXI 


| page 58. 


This saying is generally used in reference to 
sentence of official death on an offending tribal 
chief. 


The list of offences his conviction for any 


'of which involves the deposition of a tribal chief. 


Generally quoted in reference to the cere- 


mony of adoption. 
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SAYING. TRANSLATION. 
KIL 
Bersaorangan běragih, On separation to each what is due, 
berkutu bêlah : ' while at one, share alike : 
Charian béhagi, Divide earnings, 
Dapatan tinggal, relinquish the wife's separate estate, 
Pembawak kembalik. take back effects brought. 
XLI 
Niawa darah waris yang punia, Life and limb belong to the waris, 
Rugi labar bini yang punia. loss or gain to the wife. 
XLII 
Panchang pokok, Blaze the trees, 
kaiu di-krat, split the post, 
batu di-gali, dig a hole for the stone, 
prisai di-atur, don the shield, 
uban tali di sauk. bend the sling. 
XLIII 
Chachat chida dalam janji, | A flaw or a fault the contraet will 
sawan gila diluar janji. bear, fits of madness are beyond 
its scope. 
XLIV 
Ké-darat anam bulan ké-laut Six months on land, a year at sea, 
sa tahun, berpesan tidak, without message or tidings, divorce 
berita tidak, thalak gugor sen-| has ripened of itself. 
diri; 
XLV 
Ilah si-laki-laki tanda lunchor, |If the man break the engagement the 
Ilah si-prempuan tanda ganda. gage is lost, 
If the woman break it the gage must 
be repaid double. 
XLVI 


Utang baiar piutang di těrima |The family of his wife pays the debt, 
uleh tempat séménda. and receives the credit. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. | NOTES. 


40 Vide chap. IV page The broad rule for division of property on 
90, chap. III: page divorce during the life-time of both parties to a 
T6. | marriage. 


41 Vide chap. IV page The extent of the liability of (a) his mother's 
86, chap. III page, family, (b) the family of the tribe into which he 
70. marries, in relation to a male member of a tribe. 


49 Vide chap. II page| Describes the method of execution by attach- 
595. ment of real property. 


43 Vide chap. IV pages, The contract referred to is that of marriage. 
S02 81. 


44 Vide chap. IV page! This saying refers to irregular marriage No. IV. 
85. 


45 Vide chap. IV page|} Refers to engagements of marriage. 
81. 


46 Vide chap. IV pages! The responsibility of wife's family for her 
80.90: 91. husband's debts vide also No. XLI supra. 
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NO. SAYING. TRANSLATION. 
XY IT 
Orang séménda bertempat sé-| The married man shall be subservient 
ménda, . | to his mother-in-law, 
Jika cherdek teman bérunding, | If he is clever I will try to cajole 
him, 
Jika bodoh disuroh diarah if he is stupid I will see that he 
works, 


Tinggi banir tempat bérlindong,| like the buttresses of a big tree he 
shall shelter me, 
Rimbun daun tempat bér-naung.| like the thick foliage he shall 


shade me. 
XLVIII 
48 Di-suroh pergi di-panggil da-| Bid him go, call him to come, 
tang, 
yang buta di-suroh péngembus| bid the blind pound in the mortar, 
lesong 
yang patah di-suroh ménunggu| bid the halt watch the padi dry 
jemoran, . in the sun, 


yang pekak di-suroh ménchu- bid the deaf load the cannon, 
chok meriam, 
yang bérani dibuat kêpala lawan.| bid the bold lead the fight. 
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REFERENCE TO TEXT. ~ NOTES. 


47 Vide chap. VI page| | Shows the subjection of the married man to 
87. - | his mother-in-law (and wife's family). 


48 Vide chap. IV page| Ditto. “A use can be found by his wife's 
87. | family for any man be he wise or foolish. 


APPENDIX II. 
List of holders of the Office of Undang Hembau. 


This list of the Undang Rembau makes no claim to finali- 
ty either in regard to the dates or names assigned to the 
several Undang. No written record is known to exist, and 
this list merely represents the result of a comparative study 
of divers traditional accounts, checked by the positive evid- 
ence of treaties, of the Dutch records in Malacea and, for the 
early 19th century, of references in the contemporary work— 
Newbold’s “ British Settlements in Malacca.” 


| 
| 2 KAM- APPROXIMATE 
= NAME. FAMILY. PONG. (1) DATH 
a -i AD AD 
| Lela Maharaja Waris Jakun! Kota 1540 (2)to 1555 
il Amba , Jawa + 1555 1605 
3 | Lenggang (Genggang)| ,, Jakun| Kota 1605 1620 
4.| Pandak i » Jawa | Tengah 1620 1645 
5. | Uban(Putehképala)(3) ,, Jakun Chengkau. 1645 . 1660 
6. | Sagah » Jawa xt ) 
7.| Kurap | 5, Jawa(4) m - 1660 1750 
8.| Sabat (Subok) | „ Jawa » 113 
9. Lulinsoh(Mampong)(5) ,, Jakun!| Chengkau| 1750 1790 
10. Pékak (6) | ,, Jawa | Tengah 1790 1795 
11. | Kosil (Késir) (7) | » dJakun| Tébat 1795 1812 
12. Bógok (Bahago) | 5, Jawa | Bukit 1812. . 1819(8) 
13. | Nganit (9) | , dJakun|Chengkau, 1819 1838 
14.| Akhir (10) | 5, Jawa | Pulau 1838 187i 
15. | Haji Sahil (11) » Jakun| Chengkau| 1871 1883 
16. | Serun bin Sidin (12) | ». Jawa | Tengah 1883 1905 
17. H.SulongbinMeah(13) ,, Jakun| Gadong 1905 


1. The waris kampong to which an Undang belonged might be thought a fact as 
to which tradition would yield reliable evidence. But as the: constitutional recogni- 
tion of the eight waris kanipongs dates only from the time of Dato' Akhir, the 14th 
U d he allocation of the earlier Undang to any one kampong is mainly con- 
jectura 

: 2. Vide chap I. p, 4 and for considerations fixing the date of his appointment 
chap I. p. 12. 

9. Alleged signatory to Rembau—Dutch agreement of 1646 A. D. 

4, For aes ; a the rule of alternation of families in the office of 
Undang vide chap I. p. 1 

5. “Signatory to the Dutch treaty of 1759 A. D. 

6. Elected after war with Pesah, a rival candidate. 

7. Usurped the Undangship, after signing the British treaty of 1705 A, D, as 
proxy of To Pekak, 

3. Date of death fixed by Newbold, vide British Settlements in Malacca, 

9. Signatory to the British treaties of 30-11-1831 and 28-1-1832. Vol. II p. 121. 
‘Towards the close of his tenure of office, he met and defeated a rival claimant in 
Mentri Pakat, a waris Jawa. 

10. Secured election after defeating To’Mangku, a waris of kampong Tanjong 
and later, Haji Jahia a waris kampong Kota. 

We Deposed March 1883, by the lembaga with the consent of H.E. Governor S.S, 
While Undang defeated riv al elaimant Haji Mustaph2 waris kampong Gadong, He 
still resides in Singapore. 

12, Elected 31-3-1883-06, ob: 29-1-1905, : 

ig. Elected 30-5-1905 after reference to H.E, the High Commissioner, 
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The Constitution of Rembau. 


((a) Waris Jakun—Lela Maharaja. 
tib) Waris Jawa—Sédia Raja. 


isi E UN DANG.—Tribe—Waris 


. 


THE BAROH DISTRICT. TRIBE. THE DARAT DISTRICT. TRIBE. 

E Dato’ Gempa Maharaja. —Batn Hampar. (5 Dato’ Sèri Maharaja.—-Paiah Kumboh. 

The Eight Lembaza 2 Dato’ Merbangsa. —Paiah Kumboh. 16 Dato’ Sinda Maharajah.—Séri Lémak. 

(Yang Délapan). 5 Dato’ Bangsa Balang.—Tiga Nenek. "7 Dato’ Andika.— Batu Belang. 
4 Dato’ Samsura Pahlawan.—Mungkal. s Dato’ Mendélika.—Seéri Mclenggang. 
1 Dato’ Perba.—Waris, Jakuu and Jawa. 6 Dato’ Sétia Maharaja. —Waris Jakun. ETT 
9 Dato  Puteh.— Batu Hampar, Petani. Kampong Tebate 
V is /3 Dato’ Ganti Maharaja. —Anak Malaka. 12 Dato’ Sutan Bendahara. —Batu Hampar. 
5 ; 4 Dato’ Raja Senara.—Tanah Datar. 8 Dato’ Ngiang.—Mungkal. 

5 Dato’ Lela Wangsa.—Anak Achik. 9 Dato’ Maharaja Inda.—Tanah D atar. 

Now excluded from (10 Dato’ Lela Raja.—Tiga Batu. (12 Dato’ Dagang. —Sèri Mélenggang. 

the Twelve. 111 Dato’ Mengkota.—Seri Mélenggang. | à (Now excluded from the Twelve.) 


The Orang Bésar.—Undang.—Privy Council of the Undang.) 

1 Dato’ Shah Bandar.—Waris, Jakun and Jawa. 

2 Dato Mangku Bumi.—Waris Jawa, of Kampong Tanjong. 

3 Dato’ Mentri Lela Perkasa.—Waris Jakun, of Kampong Chengkau. 
4 Dato’ Raja-di-Raja.—Waris Jakun of Kampong Chengkau. 
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Division | Title of = 
and Chief Classifica- ^ mibe, 
Number. ( Lémba- tion. | 
| ga). 
BAROH | Dato' 

I. Gěmpa dělapan.| Ham- 
Maha- | par. 
raja. | 

BAROH | Dato’ | Yang | Paiah 

BE Mer- |délapan.| Kum- 

bangsa. boh. 
To' Mer- 
bangsais 
also lem- 
baga of 
the - 
tribes (2) 
Seri Mě- 
lenggang 
baroh. 
(3) Agam 
baroh. 


Families (pérut ) 
in the Tribe, in order 
of rotation (giliran). 


Yang | Batu |I. Pénajis Hulu. 


Subdivided into 


pa Zakaria. 
b) Pérut "To' Gém- 
pa Jahia. 
II. Pénajis Hilir. 
Subdivided into 
(a) Pérut "To' Gém- 


I. Légong. 
II. Bongék. 


pa Bodut. 

(b) Pérut "To' Gém- 
pa Kétut. 
Péruti(b)willsup- 
ply the lémbaga 
onlyafter a mem- 
ber of Pérut Ia 
and Pérut Ila has 
held office. 


ta) Pérut "To' Gém- 


|| 


Elders (ibu bapa) 
with Families (pérut) to which 
each office is confined. 


Ibu bapa. Pérut. 
1. Raja Meng- III. Titian 
kota. Batang Nior. 


2. Raja Mén- IV. Batu 
tika. — Hampar 
Agam. 


I. is subdivided into 
(a) Kampong Padang 
(Légong Hilir.) 

(b) Légong Hulu. 

Ib. was declared to 
be fully enfranch- 
ised by the Un- 
dang in 1901 A.D. 
but has never yet 
furnished a lëm- 
baga, except "To' 
Merbangsa Ma'- 


3. Pénglima V. Batu Ham- 
Sutan. par Pénajis. 


Members of péruts TII, IV 
and V are ineligible for 
election to the office of | 
Lémbaga. | 


Raja Ganti. I. Légong || inro- 
II. Bongěk J "^" 
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Tribal Officers (Orang 

Bêsar) with Families 

(pérut) to-whieh each 
office is confined. 


esr. 


Marriage Fees. 
Regular. Irregular. 


(Sasalahan) | 


Virgin Widow Virgin Widow 


Orang Bé-  Pérut. Figures give the num- 
sar. joer of rupia: one ru- 
1. Mentri I. Pénajis Pia — 939 cents. 
Hakim. Hulu. 20 | 12 | 68 | 34 
2. Raja Lela. II. Péna- 
e 


1. Mahara- Vid. 
ja Sutan. item. 


Sub|For péruts I and II, 


20 12 68 34 


BarohXII. |F or péruts III. IV. V. 


2. Panglima IV.Sémer- 
Garang. boh(Katu- 
runan S.  Laiang). 

9. Mahara- V. Batang 
ja Mentri. Nyama. 

4. Raja Ja- IntheSuku 
kanda. Agam only. 

The 4 orang bêsar 
rank both as elders 

(ibu bapa), and as 
orang bésar. 


VI. 


20 | 12 | 48 | 24 


between any one 


| Rules as to 
intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


Tanah 
Pésaka. 


Between Péruts 
I and II forbid- 
iden; between Pé- 


MRR Il and 
IT LY V: or be- 


tween Ill IV Vi 


permitted. 


Between any of 
Pease), II, TIL, 
IV, V forbidden 


of Péruts I,IL,III, 
IV, V and pèrut 
‘VI permitted ; be- 
tween any one of 
Perms TE TTI 
IV, V and the 
tribe Tiga Nenek, 
orthePaiah Kum- 
boh at. Sungai 


jBongék; or 


Mosque Pé- 
najis or house 
of lembaga. 


Mosque at 
Légong or 


house of lem- 
baga. 


Lalang forbidden. 
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Remarks. 
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Division Title of P Families (pérut) Elders (ibu bapa 
and D EA Tribe. jin the ae m with Families a pórut) A which 
Number. ga). ; of rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 
amin, Elected dur- 
ing the disturbances 
of 1871 A.D. Unen- 
franchised families 
lare. 
III. Gadong: 
IV. Sěmerbok. 
V. Batang Nyama. 
‘VI. Padang. 
BAROH| Dato’ | Yang | Mung- I. Péerut Hulu. Paduka Sétia. 

III. |Samsuradélapan.| kal. | (Kampong Api-api.) chosen from the same 
Pahla- II. Pérut Hilir. four pérut—and in the 
wan. | (Kampong Api-api.) same rotation as the 

III. Pérut Tengah lembaga. 
(or Darat.) 
IV. Pérut Batang 
Nyama. 
BAROH| Dato’! Yang Tiga I. Légong. |l. Jélela. Chosen in rota- 

IV. | Bangsa délapan.| Nenek. II. Padang. tion from Péruts I. II 

Balang. | To |IIT. Tanjong III. ye 
| Bangsa IV. Bukit. 
Balang (all in the Légong 
is also |valley.) 
lembaga 
of the | 
j tribe 
' Tiga 
| Batu 


(baroh). 
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N 
W 


Tribal Offieers (Orang 


8 A Marriage Fees. 
Bésar) with Families 


Rules as to 


: : Regular. Irregular. ; : Tanah 
(perut) to which each ! (Sasalahan) | BM Pésaka. 
offiee is eonfined. Virgin Widow Virgin Widow | 


1. Panglima Prang. 20:| 12 | 48 | 24 Forbidden be- Mosque Ga- 


Pérut Hulu. tween Péruts I.'dong. 
2. Siamar. Mentri. HUL JUUL and IV. 


Perut Hilir. 
3. Panglima Jahia— 
formerly chosen in 
rotation as the lem- 
-baga: office now abo- 


lished. 
1. Pénglima Raja. DO} 12°) 6B" 34 Between J¢é-| Mosque Lé- 
2. Pénglima Prang. | mutis I. IT. IlI.gong. 
both chosen in rotation ; | IV forbidden: as 
from Péruts I. 1I. IIT. | also with thetribe 
and IV. | | Paiah  Kumboh 
| (baroh.) 


| 


Remarks. 


| 
| 
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Division teot al | Families (pérut) | Elders (ibu bapa) 
and Chief Classifica- Tribe. in the Tribe, in order with Families (pérut) to which 
Number. (L js d nine | lof rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 
ga). 
BAROH| Dato’ | Yang | Waris | Thischiefiselect-| Waris Ja- Kampong:— 
y. Perba. | Duabé- | (Bědu- led . in: alternation kun :— 
las. anda.) from the two fami- 1. Siamar I. Kota. 


lies of Waris Jakun! Raja. 


and Waris Jawa, and 
from the following 


Kampongs in either 
family by rota- 


Hone s - 
Waris Jakun : 

I. Kota. 

IT. Chengkau. 

II. Gadong. 


| i | Waris Jawa : 
I. Bukit. 


|II. Pulau. 
III. Tanjong. 
IV. Tengah. 


2. Paduka. II. Cheng- 
| kau  includ- 
ing also the 
Settlement at 
Chembong. 
|.3 Mentri III. Gadong. 
Maharaja. 


| Waris Jawa :— 

| 4. Menti. I Bukit. 

9. Orang Kaia II. Pulau. 
Muda. 

| 6. Kaia Maha- III. 

raja.- jong. 

| 7. Kaia Men- IV. Tengah. 


trl. 


Members ofall other Bé- 
| duanda Settlements rank as 
Béduanda Dagang; and 
their franchise extends only 
"to the offices of their several 
elders—(ibu bapa.) There 
are 15 such Settlements of 
Béduanda Dagang, viz:— 
Settlement. Elder. 

l. Tanjong Pérdana. 
Pisang. 

2. Gadong. 
9. Paia 


Ta n- 


Mentri Singa. 
Juansa. 
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Tribal Officers (Orang Marriage Fees. Rules as to i 
Bésar ) with Families Regular. Irregular. intermarriage | Tanah E 
( pérut) to which eack ( Sasalahan) in the Tribe. Pésaka. 5 
office is confined. Virgin Widow Virgin Widow = 


. To' Shahbandar : 
Chosen in alterna- 
tion from the two 
families of Jakun 
and Jawa: and in 


rotation from the, 
seven kampongs in. 
those two families. | 


. To’ Mangku Bumi. 


Kampong Tanjong | 


(Jawa III). 
To’ Mentri 

Perkasa. 

Kampong Cheng- 

kau. (Jakun II.) 

. To’ Raja di Raja. 
Kampong Cheng- 
kau. (Jakun II.) 
These are the four 

principal orang bésar : 

The bésar bésar are 
numerous and unim- 
portant. 


Lela 


Settlements : 


30 | 90 | 190 | 60 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For Settlements of Běd- 
nanda Dagang : 


20 | 12 | 4821794 


For the 3 Jakun Settle-' 
ments, and the 4 Jawa 


Permitted— 
(a) Bet ween 


any Jakun and 
any Jawa kam- 
pong: 


| (b Betwee n 
any of the 7 Set- 
tlements and Bé- 
duanda Dagang : 
(c) Between 
any two Bédu- 
anda Dagan g 
kampongs. 
:Forbidden— 
Between two 
Waris Jakun, or 


Any mosque, 
in Rembau. 


. between two 
Waris Jawa. 
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Division Title of ; 
Chief  |Classifiea- 

Number. ( Lémba- tion. 
ga). 


—, 


BAROH Dato’ | Yang 


VI. | Puteh. | Duabé- 


las | 
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Tribe. 


Batu 
Ham- 
par: 
Petani. 


Families (pérut) 
in the Tribe, in order 


of rotation (giliran). 


I. Nérasau. 

II. Gémaiun. 

III. Bongék. 

Also the unenfran- 
chised 

D Palgus 


| 6. Pulau. 


|, TJ. Légong Laksama- 


Elders (ibu bapa) 
with Families (pérut) to which 
each office is confined. 


4. Ulu Gadong Paduka Raja. 
and Jeram. 

5. Bangkong. Siamar Men- 
tri. 

a. Raja Diah. 
b. Bintara. 


Hilir. na Mentri. 
8. Légong Mentri Sinoh. 
Hilir (Bukit). | 

9 Jawa (Miku). Raja Péngli- 


ma. 
10. Chénong. Sénara Muda. 
11. Rélong. Laksamana. 
12. Bandar. Sétia Raja. 

13. Batu Pu- Perdana. 

téh 


|, 14. Rélong Raja Laksa- 


mana. 
15. Tengah. Sénara Muda. 
(Bukit). 


1. Pénglima I. Nérasau. 


Prang. 
II. Gémaiun. 
2. Paduka Ln Bonge 
Sétia- : : 
in alternation. 


3. Singa Pati. IV. Pulau. 


Tribal Officers (Orang 

Bésar) with Families 

(pérut) to which each 
office is confined. 


1. Kaia Mentri. 
II. Gémaiun. 
2. Perdana III. Bon- 
Mentri. gèk. 
‘8. Pénglima IV. Pulau. 
Prang. 


REMBAU HISTORY 


Marriage Fees. 
Regular. Irregular. 
( Sasalahan ) 
Virgin Widow Virgin Widow 


S ETC. 


N 
- 


Rules as to 
intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


90 | 19 | 48 | 24 |Permitted— 


(a) between Pérut 
ieand JOUL 

(b) between Pérut 
ana LE 

(c) between Pérut 
I. and IV. 

(d) between Pérut 
II. and IV. 

Forbidden— 
between Pérut 
I. and III. 


Tanah 
Pésaka. 


Remarks. 


X.  |Mengko-| Bêsar. 


ta. 


enggang.| (Séri Mélenggang.) 
(Kén- |also unenfranchised. 


dong) ; !II. Tiga Batu Kéndong. 


| Elders (ibu bapa) 


with Families (pérut) to which 
each office is confined. 


111. Bandar. 


Chosen in rotation from 
Péruts I II IIIIV V. 
2. Panglima VI. Pérut Mi- 
ku. 
3.. Jaskara. .. V TRECE 
Rembau. 


Chosen in rotation from 
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Damon TENES o coh | | Kam bes (eq, 
and wee | on Tribe. in the Tribe, in order 
Number. | ' a of rotation (giliran). 
BAROH| Dato’ | Yang Anak jI. Solok Bangkong. I. Paduka. 
VII. | Ganti | Duabé- Malaka. |II. Durian Tunggal. 
Mahara-| las. also the unenfran- 
ja. chised :—- 
III. Bandar. 
BAROH | Dato’ | Yang | Tanah JI, Perut Bimbar. a ; 
VIII. Raja Sé-| Duabé- | Datar. I Peru! Boren 1. Raja Jak AA 
nara. las. bang. 
III. Pérut Apak. 
IV. Pérut 'Tempat. Bésar. 
V. Pérut Jahia. 
also the two unen- 
franchised Pérut :— 
VI. Pérut Miku. 
VII. Pérut Rem- 
bau. 
BAROH| Dato’ | Yang | Anak |I, Pulau. 1. Raja Mélana. 
eX. Lela | Duabé- | Achéh. IT, Bongék. 
Wangsa. las. | III. Bintongan. the83 Pérut. 
(com- 
monly 
known | 
as To’ | 
Langsa). | 
BAROH| Doto’ | Orang |Séri Mél-!I. Kendong. 


1. Raja Lela. Pérut Kendong 
(Séri Méleng- 
gang.) 


REMBAU HISTORY, ETC. 


Tribal Officers (Orang 

Bésar) with Families 

(pérut) to which each 
office is confined. 


Marriage Fees. 


Irregular. 
( Sasalahan ). 


]. Pénglima. | 


Bésar. dia 
D. Siamar | rotation 
Méntri. © | Du 
9. Laksama- | IHI, IY, V. | 
na. J 
1. Nang I. Pulau. 
Besar. 
2. Kaia II. Bongek. 
Maharaja. | 
1. Paduka II. Tiga 
Sétia. . Batu. 
2. Péngli- III. Tanah 
masSutan. Datar. 


Regular. f 

Virgin Widow Virgin Widow 
20 | 12- |748 | 
20 | 12 | 80 

| 20 | 12 | 48. 
20 | 12 | 48 


| 


24 - 


40 


d 


24 


Rules as to 
intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


Forbidden— 


|between Pérut I 


and II. 
Permitted— 
(a) between Pérut 

leader: 
(b) between Pérut 
II and III 


Forbidden— 


LV; ¥. 
Permitted —- 


(a) between any 


one of Pérut I to 
Vand Pérut VI 
ior VII. 

(b) between Pérut 
IVI and VII. 


Forbidden— 
between Pérut I, 
IT. Lie 


| Permitted = 
(a) between Pérut 


pr, IPSI: 


(b) between those 


Tanah 


Pésaka. 


Kampong 
between any of/Tanah Datar : 


Pérut I, II, III, (Chéngkau.) 


N 
O. 


Remarks. 


To 
Meng- 
kota 


| was 
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Division 
and 
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Title of 
Chief 


ga) 


Number, | ( Lémba- 


BAROH 
X. 
contd. 


BAROH 


DARAT 


Mahara- 
ja Sutan. 


Dato’ 
Séri Ma- 
haraja. 


Classifica- 
tion. 


Bésar— 


nate to 
Dato’ 
Merba- 
ngsa 
(vide 
Baroh 
TE 


Yang 
Délapan. 


Orang | 


Subordi- 


Tribe. 
ES E, 
| 


is also 
chief of 
(2) The 
‘Tiga Ba- 
tu, and 
(3) the 
Tanah 
Datar, 
Settle- 
ments at 


NOCHE 
, Méleng- 
| gang. 


Paiah 


Kéndong 


t 


| 


| 


I. Sémerbok. 


T. Kampong Pahang 
Kumboh| 


Families ( perut ) Elders (ibu bapa) | 
in the Tribe, in order with Families ( pérut ) to which | | 
of rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 


Til.” Tanah Dataz 
Kéndong. 


1. Sénarah Setia. I. Sémerbok | 
II. Légong Hilir (4) 2. Penghulu II. Légong[ 


III.Légong Hilir (b) Dagang. Hilir. | 
3. Maharaja III. Légong 
Sutan. IET 


1. Pénglima I. Kampong[ 


| 


(Chémbong.) Dalam. Pahang. | 
known also as 2. To’ Putéh. II. Kampong][. 
Kampong | Tengah.  [ 
Empat Ibu. 3. Paduka. III. Kam-| 
II. Kampong Ten- | pong Sungai} 
gah. (Sépri.) Laiang. 


Tribal Offieers (Orang 

Bêsar) with Families 

(pérut) to which each 
office is confined. 


(This last office is 
now in abeyance.) 


I; | : 
; The three elders| 20 | 1 


° (ibu-bapa) occupy the 
; double position of el- 
der and Orang Bésar. 


. 1. Sedia Balang! Pérut 
19. Laksamana. ) I. 
:9. Paduka Ba- | 

ngsa. - | Pérut 
; 4. Laksamana. | Bl: 
:9. Paduka Raja. 
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Marriage Fees. 


Virgin Widow Virgin Widow 


Rules as to 
intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


pérut and the 
Séri Melenggang 
baroh-under Ma- 
haraja Sutan 


vide Baroh XI. 


(c) between the 3 
pérut and the 
Séri Mélenggang 
Darat. 

(Vide item Darat 
TIT). 


Forbiden— 
Between Pérut 
Pande rrr 

Permitted— 

(a) between Pérut 
I andII. | 

(b) between Pérut 
Band. LET. 


Permitted — 
Between Pérut 
IL DD DEI D 
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Remarks. 


for- 
merly 
one of 

the 
Lëm- 

baga 
Yang 
Dua- 
Ibélas. 


Ma- 
hara 
Ja 
Sutan 
was 
for- 
merly 
one of 
the 
lém- 
baga 
Yang 
dua- 
bélas. 
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uon | DNO M Families (pérut Elders (ib 
and | Ss i Tg Tribe. lin the VAS. m with Families f. ec whieh 
Number. iL E B 22 of rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 
DARAT III. Kampong Sun-|4. Jakanda. IV. Kampong 4 
li gai  Laiang  (Séri Rendah. | 
Lémak.) 
IV Kampong Ren- 
dah. (Chembong.) 
DARAT | Dato’ Yang Sér I. Pérut Mesjid. 1. Juan. Chosen from 
Te Sinda |Délapan.| Lémak. II. Pérut Tengah a Pérut TEE 
Mahara- III. Pérut Tengah b II. IV. hp 
ja. | IV. Pérut Bilal Kél- the following: 
| |. ing. | rotation Pérut 
I; Pérut TINE; 
Perut Il: Iie 
rut IV. 
Séri < 
DARAT  Dato' | Yang. |Méleng-I. Batu Hampar. |l. Maharaja II. Chuai. 
III. |Méndéli-,Délapan.| gang Il. Chuai. Kanda. 
ka. (Empat |III. Térentang. 2. Jolela.. IV. Chem- 
Ibu). IIV. Chémbong. bong. 
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Tribal Offieers ( Orang Marriage Fees Rul 

à : E : ; S to 
Bésar) with Families Regular. Irregular. a ee ge Tanah 
offiee is confined, Virgin Widow Virgin Widow. i . 


Remarks. 


6. Mentri E 
Kampong, and | Pérut 
two others E TE 
inferior rank. /cont'd 
9. Dina Raja. | 
10. Jaskara. | 
11. Laksamana. | Pérut 
12. Pénglima, III. | 
Raja. | 


13. Pénglima 

Prang. | 
14. Siah Mentri | Pérut | 
15. Maharaja. | IV. | 


Eo Paduka- 
Mentri. 


1.Pénglima Chosen in| 20 129 80 40 /RForbidden— Mosque _ Séri- 

Bêsar. alternation | between Pérut Lémak. 
from Pérut c ESBC CODO A JANG 
it and it. 

2. Pénglima Pérut I. l 

Raja. | 
3. Maharaja Chosen in 
Tahar. alternation 
from Pérut 
III. and 

IV. 


1. To Dagang Head| 20 12 48 24 |Forbidden— Chuai-— | 
of the Séri Méleng- Between Pérut| Tanjong Sé-| 
gang Ménangkabau. LH UEM na. 
(vide Item Darat X) Permitted— 
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Mile oÈ ; 


Division vni ET, Families (pérut) | Elders (ibu bapa) 
arn d Classifica-| Tribe. lin the Tribe, in order with Families (pérut) to which 
Number. ( A tion. of rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 


3. Gégal . I. Batu Ham- 


par. 
4. Jolela ~ TIPS 
tang. 


DARAT Dato’ | Yang | Batu |. Bintongan sub-| I. Orang Kaia. Chosen in 
IV. |Andika. |Délapan.| Bélang. divided into rotation from pérut I. II. 

To'Andi-| (a) Bintongan. ILL WA 

kaisalso| (b) Salak Nama. 


lembaga TI. Kampong Batu. 
ofthe [TIT. Chuai. 
tribe |TV. Pulau ( Séri- 
Tiga Ba- Lémak.) 
tu(darat) 
vide sub- 
item Da- 
rat IX. 
DARAT | Dato’ | Yang. |Béduan-|I. Tanjong. 1. Juan. II. Kampong 
NG Sétia | Dua- | da— II. Tébat. ` Tébat has also 
Mahara-| bélas. | (Waris |III. Tengah. . (the rank of 
ja. Jakun ; |IV. Pédas. E- orang Bésar.) 
Kam- 2. Paduka | Chosen from 
pong Té- Bésar. the 4 Pérut in 


bat.) rotation. 


REMBAU HISTORY, ETC. 


Tribal Offieers (Orang 


Bêsar) with Families 
(pérut) to whieh each 
office is confined. 


CoO r2 


m 


4 


. Nara Kaia. Head 
of the Séri Méleng- 
gang Naning. 

. Pérak. Head of the 
Séri Mélenggang 
Rékan. 

. Pénglima Bongsu. 
Head of the Séri 
Mélenggang Bong- 
su: (known also as 
the Séri Mélenggang 
Upah bidan.) 


. Nang Bésar. Head 
of the Tiga Batu 
vide sub. item Darat 
IX. 

-Nang II. Kam- 
Sétia. pong Batu 


. Paduka I. Binton- 
Sénara. gan. 
Sénara 
Wangsa. 
Péng lim al Pérut 
Bêsar. JIN. 
. Komo Maha- 
raja. 
. Kaia Maha- | Pérut 
raja. EIL 


Marriage Fees. 
Regular. 


Irregular. 


( Sasalahan ) 


Virgin Widow Virgin Widow 


| f 


20 | 12 | 48 


30 | 20 


24 


Rules as to 
intermarriage 
mathe Tribe. 


(a) Between 
any one of péruts 
I to IV and the 
Séri Mélenggang 

Ménangkabau, 
Naning, Rékan or 
Bongsu. 

(b) Between 
the Séri Méleng- 
gang Ménangka- 
bau, Naning, Ré- 
kan, and Bongsu. 


Forbidden— 


Tanah 
Pésaka. 


Batu Bélang. 


Between Pérut 
P L JUDUL, TY. 


| 
Forbidden— 


Bétween Pérut 
ILI ILL d 


| 


Kampong Té- 
bat. 


Remarks. 
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Division | Tite Of louassifica-| | Families (pérut) | Elders (ibu bapa) — 
aud — Gee an Tribe. lin the Tribe, in order with Families (pérut) to which 
Number. ga of rotation (giliran). each office is confined. 


DARAT | Dato’ | Yang | Batu |I. Sépri: subdivided 
EV Sutan | Dua- | Ham- into (a) Sépri (b) 
Benda-| bêlas. | par. | Ayér Hitam. 
hara. . H II. Tanjong. 


1. Yong Péng- II Tanjong 
lima. 


DARAT | Dato’ | Yang | Mung- |. Bukit: subdivided:i]. Kaia Maha- II b. Salak 
VIL |Ngiang.| Dua- kal into (a) Bukit (b) raja. . Nama. 
bélas. | (Mung-| Kêling. 2. Panglima Ia. Bukit. 
kar.) III. Tébat:subdivid-| Dalam. 
ed into (a) Tébat.3. Raja Kan- I b. Kêling. 
(b) Salak Nama. | da. 
The rotation follows 4. Panglima Il a. Tébat. 
this order—Pérut, Bongsu. 
Ia: Pérut ll a 
Pérut I b: Péraut| 
Lib: | 
Pérut I b. includes 
also a small sub-| 
division, I c, Bin-| 
tongan. | 


REMBAU HISTORY, ETC. 18% 
Tribal Officers (Orang ( Sasalahan ) | gw 
Bésar) with Families Regular. Irregular. T ends Tanah ^d 
(perut) to which each Marriage Fees. m Aeon ae Fésaka. E: 
office is confined. Virgin Widow Virgin Widow | '™ 100 © EIDE E 


5. Paduka Men-) Pérut 
tri. UL 
6. Singa. leone d 
7. Amar Peng- | Peru 

hulu. 
8. Maharaja Ja- | 
skara. 
9. Perdana. ron "ut 
10. Laksamana. jm 


l. Pangli- In pran 


ma’Awan. tion from 
the two 
Perut. 
1. Sénara Pérut Ja. 
Satia. 
2. Pénglima Pérut IIb. 
Prang. | 
9. Siamar Pêrut Ila. 
Peng- 
kulu. 
4. Perba. In alter- 


nation 
from Pérut 
and, 


Jl 

Pérut 1 e. 

5. Sénara Pérut I e. 
Muda! 


| 


| 


20 


20 


19 | 48 | 94 


19 | 48 | 24 


Permitted— 
Between Pérut 
Iud II 

Forbidden— 


Between Péraut 


demand IE bs 


Permitted— 
Between Pérut 
I. and II. and 
their subdivi- 
sions. 

Forbidden— 
(a) Between 
Perat. la: lb. 
Ic. (b; between 
Pérut IIa. and 
IIb. 


Astana Sépri. 


Bukit 


deer 
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- Title of 
7 Nos Families érut Elders (ibu bapa 
E Chief apn . Tribe. lin the pa e with Families i ts wi which 
Number. (ance tion, of rotation. ( giliran). each office is confined. 
DARAT | Dato’ | Yang | Tanah I. Pérut Tanjoug. |1. Pénglima Pérut Tan - 
VIII. |Mahara-| Dua- Datar. |[i.PérutBatu Ham-| Jahia. jong. 
ja Inda.| bélas. par subdivided as|2. Jakanda. . Pérut Batu 
(a) Batu Hampar. Hampar. 
(b) Bintongan. |3. Kaia Maha- Bintongan. 
raja. 
(Is of lesser rank than 1 
and 2.) 
DARAT Nang Orang - Tiga |I. Bintongan. 1. Baginda. In rotation 
Bésar. Bésar : Batu. II Bukit. from the 
| subordi- |: HT. Polim three Pérut. 
nate to 
Dato’ 
Andika 
(vide 
item Da- 
| rat IV.) | 
but | 
head of | 
his own | 
tribe. | 
DARAT | Dato' | Orang Séri |I. Batu Hampar. 1. Pénglima) In rotation 
X.  |Dagang.| Bésar |Méleng-|II. Bukit. Muda. |. “(from the 
Subordi-| gang III. Térentang. 2. Raja ME | Pérut 
nate to |Ménang- IV. Périgi Jernéh. lana. 
Dato' | kabu. i 
Méndé- 


REMBAU HISTORY, ETC. 


Tribal Officers ( Orang 
Bésar) with Families 
(pérut) to whieh each 


. Raja Lela. 
. Sérampu. 
Paduka 


Pérut 
1. 


Qo ho rA 


office is confined. 
Maharaja. 

. Chinchang.- 

. Sédia Maha Perut 

raja. JDL, 
Laksamana. | 

. Laksamana. | 

. Laksamana. 

. Ménuang. 

10. Mentri Binton- 
Pěnglima. gan, 


1. Péng- Follows 
lima Ga- the same 


COND coe 


nan rotation 
as the El- 

der. 
De nis M Pérut 


lima Be- Bukit. 
sar. 


3 Balea i. Pérut 
Mentri. Binton- 
gan. 
1. Raja Mé-In rota- 
lala. tion from 
the four 
Pérut. 


Marriage Fees.: 


Regular. Irregular. 
- (Sasalahan) 
Virgin Widow Virgin Wiiow 
20 | 12 | 48 
| 
20 | 12 | 48 | 94 
240 12 ES ER 


24 |Permitted— 


Rules as to 
intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


Tanah 
Pésaka. 


Padang Balai. 
Between  Pé- 
rut I and II. 
Forbidden 
Between the 
subdivisions of 


langgang Im- 


m 


Remarks. 


IPorut un 

Forbidden Kampong Tiga 
Between Pérut| Batu. 
L ARJAN 

Forbidden— |Tanjang Jčla- Dato’ 
Between Përut wai, Dag- 
JL, OE AV gang 

Permitted with was 
the Séri Më- form- 


erly 
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EET ‘Title of 
Ec E Chief ecd : , Families (pérut) | : Elders (ibu bapa) 
ber. | (Lemba l tion: Tribe. in the Tribe, in order with Families (pérut) to which 
'| ga J of rotation (giliran). - each office is confined. 
lika— 
(vide 
Darat 
III.) | 
but | 
head of 
| the tribe 
Séri 
Méleng * 
gang. ~ 
| Ménang | 
: kabu. 
DARAT | Pang- Orang | Séri I. Perut Hulu. 1. Paduka Sétia. In rotation 
XI. lima | Bêsar. |Méleng- TT. Perut Bukit. from the 
Dag- gang |III. Pěrut Mesjid. three Pérut 
gang. Miku. | i 
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Tribal Officers (Orang | 
Bésar) with Families 


Regular. 


(pérut) to which each 


office is confined. 


Marriage Fees. 


Irregular. 
( Sasalahan ) 


Virgin Widow Virgin widoW | 


Rules as to 
| intermarriage 
in the Tribe. 


1. Mentri 
Hakim. 


2. balan Pérut iil. 


mana. 


Head of} 20 


the Set- | 
tlementi 
of the Ti- . 
ga Batu 


tribe. 


12 


48 


24 


pat. Ibu, . Ré- 


kan or Naning. 


Permitted 
Between Pérut 
TINI JUN 
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Tanah 
Pesaka. 


Remarks. 


142 
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APPENDIX V. 


List of Jua Hulu-Balang of the Undang Rembau. 


TITLE. TRIBE. 


FUNCTION. REMARKS. 


1. Pénglima Séri Mélenggang Bears a straight Vide also 


Dagang. 


2. Pénglima Batu Hampar. 
Prang- Pétani. 


3. Pénglima Paiah Kumboh. 


Besar. Darat. 
4. Pénglima Batu Hampar 
Prang. Darat. 


5. Laksa- Batu Hampar 
mana. Pétani. 

6. Pénglima Béduanda 

_ Besar. Dagang. 

7. Péngima Béduanda 
Sutan. Dagang. 


8. Mendélika Béduanda 
` Mentri. Waris Jawa. 


9. Nika Raja.DBéduanda 


Waris Jakun. 


Ménangkabau. 


bladed kris. (kris Appendix. 
panjang). IV. 

Bears a tufted spear 
(Tombak bende- 
rang). 

Bears a straight 
bladed kris. (kris 
panjang). 

Bearsatufted spear. 
(Tombak bende- 

rang). 

Bears a sword. 

J. (pédang). 

Bears a sword. 
(pédang). 

Bears the streh 
vessels of the 
Undang. 

Bears the gong of 
state (pukul cha- 
nang). 

Bears paper, and 
- the state seal. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Ceremonial Prescribed at the Death of Chiefs. 


Two considerations lend importance to the ceremonies 
prescribed by custom at the funeral of a Rembau chief, (1) 
that under eustomary law any lapse from their detailed per- 
formance stamps a disgrace on that. family in the particular 
tribe to which the deceased chief belonged, and would cancel 
the inherited right (pesaka) of that family to provide in its 
turn another chief. (9) that the nature of the ceremonial 
observed at his funeral affords evidence of the status of the 
deceased chief: the only valid evidence, it may be, being a 
record of actual fact, obtainable in the not infrequent event of 
minor headmen laying claim to a higher rank than that they 
admittedly occupy. 


1. Ceremonial prescribed at the obsequies of the Undang (or 
of his wife, should she predecease him). 
A. Within the house. 

1 Curtains (labir) are hung on the wall. 

2 An awning (langit-langit) is stretched over the 
death-bed. 

3 The posts of the house are swathed in cloth. 

4 Eight cloths of gold thread, folded in triangular shape 
are hung on the walls of the death room, and a in 
the verandah of the house. 

A salute of seven guns simultaneously is fired seven times. 

B. In the court-yard. 

1. Four naked straight bladed kris (kris panjang). are 
displayed. 

2 Four naked swords are thrust into the ground. 

ə Four naked spears with tufts of hair (tombak bende- 
rang) are set up. 

4 Four umbrellas are opened. 

Two each of the flags known as 

5 . tunggul, 

6 merual, 
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TI Dara. 

8. pejar menyensing, are unfurled. 

On the display of these 24 insignia in the courtyard 

the chiefs meet to select a successor to the deceased : 

The bier (katnderaan) is then brought, on which lies the 

three storied coffin made from a betel palm : 

When the body is deposited in the coffin, 

9. Four women take up their station beside it, bearing 
respectively, a water-jug (kandil), a set of sireh vessels 
(chirana), a flower-bowl, and a censer (perasapan), 
this ceremony is known as Menialampaz : 

10. Four men scatter alms (sédékah) and beat gongs 
(chanang). 

The performance of these eight duties completes the tale 

of the 3 2 prescribed ceremonies outside the house. 


A procession to the tomb is then formed and the coffin 

is borne over a path spread with white cloth : 

On arrival at the tomb, all chiefs seat themselves on the 
ground and receive the alms (sédékah) to which their 
status entitles them, viz : 

to the VIII tribal chiefs (lembaga yang d'lapan), 

to the V tribal chiefs in the lowland district, 

to the IV tribal chiefs in the up-land district, 

to the four members of the privy council of the Undang, 

whether present or not, 18 cents apiece ; 
or, if their wives be present, 36 cents apiece. 

to tribal officers (hulu-balang) 12 cents apiece ; 

or if their wives be present, 24 cents apiece. 

No payment is made to the wives of chiefs unless present 

at the ceremony. | 

After the paymert of alms the coffin is placed in the tomb. 

II. Ceremonial prescribed at obsequies of the VIII tribal 
chiefs (lembaga yang d lapan) 

The XII tribal chiefs : (lembaga yang duabelas) 

The IV members of the privy council of the Undang 
(orang besar kapada Undang) or of their wives, should 
they predecease their husband :— 
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À. Inthe house. 


As at the obsequies of the Undang, omitting 
1. the swathing of the posts in cloth, 
2. and eight of the folded cloths on the wall. 


B. In the court-yard. 


One-half of the ceremonial preseribed for the Undang, 
omitting the beating of gongs. 


In the case of chiefs of the upland district : 
no alms are scattered, and | 
no cloth is spread on the path to the tomb. 
The same alms are paid to chiefs as at the funeral of the 
Undang but no alms are forwarded to chiefs entitled thereto 
who do not attend the ceremony. 


III No special ceremonial is prescribed for the funeral of an 
elder, or tribal-officer, whose obsequies are those merely 
of the ordinary tribesman, excepting that the coffin is 
made not of bamboos, as. normally in Rembau, but of 
a split betel palm. | 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Ini térasul bérehakapan orang pinang méminang. Ada 
pun dibilang asal kata sêrta hidup bérpéruntongan, mati 
berkamulah: hidup dikandong adat, mati dikandong bumi: 
untong melambong, malang ménimpa. 


Maka téruntong lah kapada sahia: Ko ini kini masok 
ményéménda sahia kapada suku anu itu kadiaman pada sianu 
itu ; ada sahari dengan dua, sabulan satahun s’tengah, maka 
tengok chukuplah adania bérapa chukupnia—sépérti méntua 
mentania ipar lamai, jantan ada, bétina ada; yang jantan 
sérahkan méngaji, sépérti yang bétina serahkan  ménjait: 
datang jantan méngaji pun dapat, bétina ménjait pun dapat 
Yang jantan sampai jangkania dirisik-risikan, diandai andaikan; 
yang bétina didengar dengar kan, dikilat-kilatkan. Ko ini 
kini tumboh kapada ipar (anak buah) yang jantan risik pun 
lalu, andai pun nyata. Maka di tanda, dirupa-i dengan chin- 
chin (chinchin sabéntok) ménjadi pértaniaan, asah sakata 
bérkalaluan, ta’asah sakata bérkémbalian: Ko ini kini asah 
lah rupania bagai dato’ sémua. (Chinchin) diikat janjian, 
dibuat janji. Adat tujoh hari, jahunia dua kali tujoh hari, 
kadim dua hari menyalang katiga. 


Ko ini kini janjian tujoh hari: chachat chida (chédéra) 
didalam janji, sawan gila diluar janjian. 

Janji dibuat diméliakan : janji sampai didapatai. Ko ini 
kini méndapati—janji lah sahia datang ini disuroh tempat 
sémenda ménapatai janji dahulu suroh méngisi adat anak buah 
dato’ dato’ sémua Kéloba itu. Ini-lah dia sahia bawakan: 
sahia tidak panjangkan kata, sahia laksana trong, singkap 
daun ambil buah séhaja. 
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